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A WINTER MORNING. 


BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN. 


The hill behind the house is white with drifted snow. 
The icy hemlock boughs bediamond glow. 
The sky is blue, with here and there a fleck of white 
Reflection of the snow, —a winter picture bright. 
| The blue jays sport in glee, and to the picture give 
A dash of color. See what joy it is to live. 


There is no life companion like the Truth. 

Bind it with close-forged fetters to thy side, 

And guard it like the apple of thine eye, 

Else it will flee away; and men will say, 

** Aye, so he says, but we believe him not.” 

Then wilt thou call for Truth to come again : 

‘* Ah, Truth, sweet Truth, I know thy worth at last! 

Come back again!” And then Truth will not come. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. 


They’ll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair tv see 

In the snow of the blossoms dressed, 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


—Sangster. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SupPERINTENDENT E. G. Warp, Brooklyn: The 
thildren need the ethical more than the mythical. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Education cannot be wisely 
administered except from the high ground of the spirit 


of civilization. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E.Gay, Malden: There 
are more pupils who go to the high school who ought 


to be kept out than there are pupils squeezed out who 
‘ought to be in. 


Horace MANN in his Seventh Report: It is much 
easier to keep the eye, and hand, and mind at work to- 
gether than it is to employ either one of them sep- 


arately from the others. 


Freperic ALLISON TupPrer, Quincy, Mass.: No 
man who is not a gentleman and a scholar, no woman 
who is not a lady and a scholar, ought to be allowed 
to take places in the ranks of school teachers. 

Irwin F, Matuer, Centralia, I/l.: A teacher may 
possess every other qualification, but if he lacks a 
deep and abiding purpose to build up right character 
in his pupils, he will miss the mark of highest suc- 
cess. 

PirtspurRG Dispatcu: ‘The compensation offered 
teachers is a miserable return for the expense and 
trouble they have incurred in preparing themselves 
for teaching, not to mention the energy expended in the 
schoolroom, 

SratTe SUPERINTENDENT Mason 8S, Stone, Vermont: 
The success of any state system of schools depends 
more on the character of the supervision than upon any 
local method of administration. The educational pro. 
ducts of the state are good or poor according as the 
schools are good or poor, and the schools are good or 
poor according as the supervision is good or poor. 

Kate E. Hogan, LL.B., New York City: Every- 
where we read or hear of devices for securing the 
child’s attention, It seems to me that it would be 
wiser to let the child alone occasionally, No hu- 


man being can give you his attention for five hours 
on a stretch any more than he could, with outstretched 
arm, hold a weight in his hand for the same length 
of time. The so-called disorder in the classroom is 
often nothing more than the child’s irrepressible de- 
sire for release from over-strained attention. 


- REAL PATRIOTISM. 


- BY MADISON BABCOCK, SAN FRANCISCO, 


“A patriot is a man who goes to fight the Span- 
iards,” said a boy ina night school. Yes; and there, 
alas, it ends with most of us. Children are lined up 
to salute the flag once a day and stories are read of our 
wars, and we think we are raising a race of patriots. 

All proper lessons in patriotism should first create 
respect and love for mother and father, and brothers 
and sisters. This done, and we have a foundation 
on which to base a proper love of country. There is 
inere of real value to the boys of the country in dwell- 
ing with emphasis upon Washington’s devotion to his 
mother than there is in the war history of all the gen- 
erals we have had from Washington to Miles. 

Let us pledge the children first to love and obedi- 
ence at home, then to obedience at school, and these 
done the boys will respect and reverence the laws of 
their community, their state, and their nation. What 
utter bosh as a lesson in patriotism to salute the flag 
and pledge their “allegiance to the country,” when 
they don’t know that a boy who scolds his mother is 
a coward and a traitor. Pledge allegiance to their 
country. when in school they are anarchists! Our 
lessons in patriotism need revision,and we should 
have a definition of patriot that, while it includes the 
men who fell at Concord and Bunker hill, shall not 
leave out the mothers of the Revolution; a definition 
that, while it takes in Dewey and Roosevelt, and 
Sampson and Hobson, shall include every boy and 
girl, man and woman, who in peace or war is true to 
home and kindred, and obeys the laws, be they of 
school, state, or nation. 


NATURE'S SPONTANEOUS DECORATIONS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


SOME OF THE RUSTIC ORNAMENTS TO BE FOUND 
ON A WINTER'S WALK. 

The Thanksgiving squall and the November bliz- 
zard ushered in winter this year at an earlier date than 
usual, and many an honest countryman, not much 
more improvident than his neighbor, was caught with 
his corn in the field, or with his house not yet banked 
up, or, worst of all, with his woodpile still anchored, 
so to speak, to its native stump. Nature, however, 
had made her little preparations as usual, and the 
jaunty birds, and warmly-dressed rabbits, and appre- 
ciative foxes left their tell-tale records on the big 
banks as if these premature encumbrances were a 
matter of course. 

Fortunately, the light-footed 
were not the only ones who could “view the north 


gentry mentioned 


wind’s masonry” from the top of the drifts, as soon 
as they had settled a trifle under the influence of the 
wintry sun. The lover of out-door life has not been 
forced to house himself, and anything more beautiful 
than the expanse of sky and snow after one of these 
recent exhilarating storms it would be hard to im- 
agine. Such sparkling whites, such powdery blues, 
such magie tracery, such crispness and softness com- 
The air, to be sure, has an edge, but “to hardy 
“cold is genial and 


hined! 
natures,” as Emerson tells us, 
dear.” and when winter throws down his gauntlet to 
vou, unless you pick it up and enter the arena, ‘you 
are doomed. Nature, in fact, detests a coward, and, 
like the rest of her sex, pursues the fleeing in an un- 
merciful manner; but let the quarry face about, she 
calls a halt and looks open to argument. So much 
in favor of meeting Boreas‘on his own terms. 

It is not my purpose, however, to celebrate the 


glories of the midwinter landscape as seen by the 


pedestrian among the New England hills, but merely 
to note a few of the ornamental touches—those bril- 
liant dashes of color, or little picturesque finials with 
which the mother artist intersperses her broad effects. 
While the spicy breath of holiday wreaths still lingers 
in church and market place, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at our own less familiar rivals of the holly and 
mistletoe. 

Perhaps the most striking, an own cousin of the 
first-named, is the ilex, called also black alder, whose 
lare dark stems are lighted up by innumerable scar- 
let berri.s, which are but slowly stripped off by wind 
and weather, and the beaks of hungry wild birds. 
You may find it in every thicket and brook-side copse, 
and along many a fence and hedgerow, and, with the 
laurel or ground pine for background, it is the chief 
dependence for decorating country houses and meet- 
ing-houses. Several old-fashioned cultivated shrubs 
that adorn the neighboring dooryards look their 
prettiest sparkling under a morning coat of rime, and 
! rejoice that the gardeners are bringing them into 
favor again. Here, two high-bush cranberries flank 
an old well; their berries shriveled, indeed, but still 
of a fine glowing scarlet, as attractive when relieved 
against the snow as the waxen red and yellow of their 
arlier coloring. <A little farther on is an urn-shaped 
<weet-brier, whose long, curving sprays are studded 
with coral beads, and again a mountain ash, erect and 
handsome, bearing its characteristic flame-colored 
cymes. Close to the shutterless windows of a gray, 
unpainted farmhouse, I note a splendid specimen of 
the spindle tree, or so-called burning-bush, its beauti- 
ful long-stemmed fruit borne so plentifully as to en- 
velop the branches in a sort of luminous cloud. 
Comparing this vigorous native (indigenous south 
and west from New York) with its near relative, the 
bittersweet, whose seeds are served up in a similarly 
tempting covering, we find that the fleshy re- 
curved pod of the enonymus has a deep rose tinge, 
where that of the bittersweet is orange, while the 
berry itself is of a lighter and vivider red. Berry, I 
say; for berries we will call thei all, these late, linger- 
ing fruits, though the botanist prates learnedly of 
“drupes.” and “‘pomes,” and “hips,” and “arils,” and 
feels his spine growing cold at hearing them classed 
together under any such loose general term. To re- 
turn to our subject a moment, the spindle-tree berry 
is, unlike its twining cousin, all bitter in flavor, and 
neither can be recommended as a safe diet, at least for 
man. The velvety crimson heads of the stag-horn 
and pasture sumachs are not open to this charge; 
their acid is wholesome and pleasant, and they are 
sometimes used by country solons as a tonic for run- 
down steeds. In places where the ground is bare 
under the pines you may discover the wintergreen and 
partridge berry, among feathery ropes of running 
pine and clumps of pipsissewa. Their bright little 
treasures afford a feast for the birds that haunt this 
sheltered retreat; in evidence of which fact, observe 
not only the name partridge berry, but the quaint ap- 
pellation, tea-berry bird, applied to the chickadee, 
Many 
an interesting bit ef natural history is embalmed in. 


“tea-berry” being an alias of the same plant. 


the folk-names of our flowers and birds. 

Other decorations there are in the fields and woods, 
less brilliant, but not less beautiful than those I have 
mentioned. These are pods seed-heads of 
various kinds. As an example, let us look at one of 
the commonest,—the ordinary milkweed; and upon 
my word, [ know of no lovelier objeet among material 
things. What 
shaded with mauve, blanched as the months go by to 


What prettier sight than the seeds 


prettier tint than its sage-green 


a silvery gray? 
stealing out on the October air, demurely at first, then 
spreading their gossamer skirts like ballet-dancers, 
and dancing down the wind? And when all are gone, 
and the clusters of empty pods are exposed with their 
satiny bisque-colored lining and strip of delicate buff- 
tissue rising on hoary stalks above the snow, we think 
these prettiest of all, ; 
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SOME NEW PHASES OF EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Springfiela, Mass. 


(Report of fourth lecture given at Boston University.) 


There have been more new truths discovered bear- 
ing directly on education within the present genera- 
tion than were discovered during the preceding two 
hundred years. Physiology, biology, and physio- 
logical psychology have made the largest contribu- 
tions. Within this last quarter of a century it has 
been found that the brain acts not as a whole, but that 
different portions have different functions. We see 
with one part, hear with another, and so on. A large 
area generates the nerve force which moves the body, 
and is therefore called “the motor area.” This fact 
has furnished a rational basis for physical education 
and for manual training. It has also thrown light on 
the problem of sense training, which is shown to con- 
sist, in so far as it is a physical process, not in training 
the actual sense organs, but in developing their brain 
centres. It gives us a different conception of the 
“memory” from what we had before, in that it shows 
that we have not “a memory,” but, rather, “memories,” 
each sense having its own memory. 

In like manner, each sense centre recalls its own 
images, and we have not “an imagination,” but, rather, 
“imaginations.” Each imagination and each 
memory, as each sense, must be trained by specific 
means. ‘There is no one general exercise or study 
which trains the memory, and there is no one study 
whose main function is to train the imagination. In 
other words, the whole doctrine of formal education 
must be recast in the light of this fact. 

It has been discovered, within comparatively recent 
years, that there are specialized groups of cells in the 
brain which preside over language. ‘There is a group 
with which we hear oral speech; another group with 
which we read (silently) printed language; a third 
group with which we talk, and a fourth one with 
which we write. These are connected with one an- 
other and with other portions of the brain, and thus 
form the mechanism of language. This fact has 
thrown considerable light on some of the problems of 
teaching children to speak, read, and write. It has 
been discovered that some persons think predomi- 
nently in terms of one sense and others in terms of 
another. Those who think mainly in terms of sight 
are said to be “eye-minded”; those who think in terms 
of hearing, “ear-minded,” and those who think chiefly 
in terms of speech, “motor-minded.” 

An eye-minded person imagines a drama by sceing 
the actors in his imagination, an ear-minded person 
by hearing them talk. An eye-minded person easily 
visualizes a description of Scott or Dickens, while to 
an ear-minded person it may be wholly uninteresting. 
The last-named would probably say that he had no 
imagination. ‘The fact is, he lacks only the visual 
imagination. This fact explains why children, even 
when otherwise gifted, cannct all be interested in the 
same kind of literature. A child who cares little for 
imaginative literature or for history, may have un- 
usual talents in science or in mathematics. The 
majority of children are eye-minded, and they recall 
the visual appearatice of words when they try to spell 
them; ear-minded children remember best the names 
of the letters, and for them oral spelling is a great 
help. 

The derangement of the language centres in the 
brain is called “aphasia.” Preyer has shown that chil- 
dren in learning to speak manifest in a mild form all 
the symptoms of aphasia as it is produced by age, 
disease, or injurv in adults. In the child the cells 
and nerve connections are not yet completely devel- 
oped; while in the adult afflicted with aphasia, either 
through disease or by reason of age, the cells and their 


connections no longer perform their functions. The 
symptoms are similar. In like manner the motor 


centres of the spinal cord and the brain, which govern 
locomotion, are not yet fully developed in the child, 
therefore he totters. The old man totters because 
these centres no longer perform their functions per- 
fectly. It is solely a question between “not yet” and 
“no longer.” The symptoms are again similar. 

In a sense, adolescence and senescence are two 
processes, each of which is the reverse of the other. 


“What is the animal which walks at first on all fours, 
then on twe legs, and later on three?” is the riddle of 
life. Besides these physical similarities, there also are 
psychical similarities between youth and old age, 
which bring the two into close sympathy and which 
make a second childhood a normal thing. 

Evolution has thrown considerable light on edu- 
cational problems. It is a well-established fact that 
before birth the human being passes through every 
stage of animal life. During this period many organs 
develop which belong to the lower animals, and which 
later dwindle into merely rudimentary organs. 
Biologists have made out more than a hundred such 
organs. They are of no direct use to man, although 
they were useful to the animals from which they are 
inherited. They are probably of indirect use to man 
in their early development, as they may contribute to 
the growth of other organs. In like manner, it is 
more than probable that there are rudimentary in- 
stinets and impulses in the human soul which are in- 
herited from primitive man and from animal life. 
Some of these instincts become rudimentary and pass 
out of consciousness so early that we cannot recall 
ever having had them. This may explain in part why 
it is so difficult fer us to understand little children. 
They have impulses, longings, fears, likes, and dis- 
likes which have wholly passed out of our adult con- 
sciousness. The love of hunting and fishing is an im- 
pulse which was developed in our savage forefathers 
and which remains with many of us through life. 
The same is true of the fighting instinct. This ex- 
plains why it often is easier to arouse the patriotism 
which prompts men to go to war than the patriotism 
which prompts them to perform their civic duty at 
home on election day. 

The migrating instinct, which is normal to many 
animals, sometimes develops abnormally in man, and 
Some cases of truancy in schools 
Klepto- 


gives us the tramp. 
seem to find their explanation in this fact. 
mania is probably an abnormal development of a 
rudimentary instinct inherited from remote ancest rs 
who thought it necessary, in their stage of civiliza- 
tion, to “take things as they found them.” 

Children nature very much as their 
savage forefathers did. Stones and trees have souls 
like themselves. They kick the stone that hurts the 
foot. They have not a scientific interest in nature; 
the love of nature with them being purely animistic. 
Hence it is a mistake to teach them the scientific as- 
pects of nature very early. They love the wolf and 
the fox of the fairy tale and the fable, because they 
can talk. Myths, fairy tales, and fables, well edited, 
ought to constitute much of their reading matter in 
these early years. The scientific instinct develops 
later. Children ought to be allowed to look upon 
nature much as primitive peoples did when they made 
what we call their mythology, but what really was 
their religion. Such a view of nature appeals to their 
emotions, and calls forth their sympathy and _ love. 
A child’s psychic life is not predominantly one of 
thought; it is rather one of emotion, of impulse; there- 
fore, it is a mistake to make the primary school so 
largely intellectual as we Primary education 
should, above all things, appeal to a child’s feelings, 
his interest, his impulses, his love. ‘Developing 
thought” is not the highest function of the primary 
school. 

We know several things about the growth of chil- 
We 
used to think years ago that as long as a young per- 
It is pretty well 
established that the body never grows as a whole, but 


look upon 


do. 


dren which modify our educational theories. 
son grew, he grew equally all over. 


that certain organs grow rapidly at one time, while 
other organs grow rapidly at another time. The 
brain, for example, reaches almost its full growth in 
There is a 
later period when the heart grows rapidly, and it is 
probable that each organ has its period of rapid 
growth. The important bearing of this truth on edu- 
cation lies in the fact that the period of most rapid 
growth is the time when a given organ can be best 


weight by about the age of eight vears. 


This has been 
This 
fact makes the problem of physical training a more 
complex one than used to be supposed. | 

It is well known that diferent portions of the brain 
develop at different periods. 


developed by education and training. 
called the “nascent” period of such an organ. 


As a consequence, each 


mental process has its own nascent period. It js 
easily seen that no course of study can be made out 
in detail with intelligence until these nascent period. 
have been determined. Much of our best teaching a; 
present is haphazard and erude, because of our ignor- 
ance in regard to many of these nascent periods. \\, 
often present subjects either before or after the 
period when they appeal most strongly to children. 
This accounts for a good deal of what we compla- 
cently call dullness and stupidity in children. 

All this more scientifie study of children serves {, 
impress strongly the truth that the human mind is no; 
a symmetrical thing; that even superior minds are 
poorly endowed in some respects, while richly on 
dowed in others. The traditional theory of educa 
tion which aims at “harmonious development” is one 
which must be materially modified, if harmonious de- 
velopment means symmetrical development. Go 
does not create symmetrical human beings, and edu- 
eation cannot make them so. In the future, we s});|! 
aim rather to educate children along the lines of their 
ereatest strength in a broad way. This is the mean 
ing of the rapid spread, not only in colleges, but even 
in high schools, of the “elective system.” There are 
certain studies which are fundamental to all subse 
quent training; these cannot be omitted. 
these there must be wide room for individual choice to 
suit the needs of individual minds. 


Bevond 


HOLIDAYS.—( V ) 


PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


JANUARY. 


BY 


This month opens with a holiday. All nations re- 
card their New Year’s day whenever it comes as a 
time of festivity. In most of the countries of the 
civilized world the year begins on the first of Janu- 
ary. The French call that day le jour de l’an—‘the 
day of the year,” as if it were the only important one. 

The Christmas vacation is not yet over, and grown 
people and children make the most of the time that 
is left. If some of the Christmas work was delayed, 
-ome present left unfinished, New Year’s is the time 
hy which it must be done. It was customary, even 
liundreds of years before the Christian era, to give 
presents to friends at the opening of the year, and 
some persons now consider it a more suitable time 
than Christmas. It is to be noticed, however, that 
presents and pretty things generally are acceptable 
at whatever time in the year they come. 

There are many pleasant old customs connected 
with New Year's. Many persons like to sit up till 
midnight, “to watch the Old Year out and the New 
Year in.” In many places religious services are held 
that night that the New Year may be welcomed with 
prayer and praise. In England the bells are rung 
that night, and after a short pause at midnight, the 
‘ew year is welcomed by a merry peal. 

it was an old custom, when a cheerful group of 
friends had sat until midnight, for all to go in 
silence to the outer door, and open it “to let the New 
Year in,”—then friendly words and good wishes for 
the coming season followed. 

_ The laws of health were not studied in former 
times so much as they are at present, but far back into 
the past great importance has always been attached 
to ig yee fresh cold water, and now it is thought 
well to drink water from a running 2 y 
New Year’s morning and have the 
house for bathing. 

New Year’s ° a day for new dress,—for new be- 
ginnings generally. How manv naug i = 
and naughty grown people, too, 
resolve to begin on that day some new course,—to 
give up some bad habit,—“to turn over a new leaf.” 
How many new studies are begun then—how many 
O dear! how many a beginner 
is discouraged and says at 
“There! it’s no use; I’ve 
won't try again.” Let us resolve ne 
to that fee ling. What 1. 
if he had stumbled in 

ining a race, lay on the 

ground and resolved to run no more? 
a las been made, make it 
again, and for good thoughts, good habits, kind 
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words, let every day be the beginning of a New Year. 

The sixth of January is called Twelfth day, as it 
is the twelfth after Christmas, and with this day the 
Christmas holidays cease. Then work begins again 
for most people, little or big. It was formerly the 
fashion to end the holidays by a Twelfth night feast, 
and have on the table two cakes, one for the ladies of 
the party, one for the gentlemen. In each cake was a 
large bean, and after the cakes had been divided, the 
two persons who had the beans were the king and 
queen of the evening, and must be obeyed by their 
subjects, the rest of the company. 

This is sometimes chosen as the day for children’s 
parties and presents, as it is the day kept by the 
church in memory of the visit of the wise men bring- 
ing gifts to the Infant Christ. 

All these are general holidays, for they are ob- 
served in many different nations and races; but there 
are local holidays,—days which are especially dear te 
persons of certain places. Many of the southern 
states of our Union keep the nineteenth of January 
as a festival—the birthday of a brave Confederate 
officer, General Robert Edward Lee. He was a 
native of Virginia and belonged to a race of heroes, 
some of his family having been famous in the war 
of the Revolution. 

The twenty-fifth of the month is the birthday of the 
poet Burns, and in every part of the orld where 
Scottish people are to be found it is celebrated with 
a supper of Scottish dishes and the singing of the 
sonys of their country. 


MY PHILOSOPIUY. 


“To be content and cheerful, glad and free, 
To yield to human power no forced condition, 
That is the height of true philosophy, . 
The charmed goal that meets my approbation. 


“To do the duty that may nearest lie, 
As conscience and one’s native talents guide, 
And not what is not understood deny— 
Such is the faith by which I would abide. 


“‘And then to shun, as yellow fever pest, 
All snobbery, all sham, and hollow glitter; 
To honor Art, yet honor Nature best, 
Toward humbug only to be hard and bitter; 


“To judge not him who, crushed by care and grief, 
Hath fallen ’neath the burden that he bore; 
To love both man and beast—see, this in brief, 
Of homely wisdom is my cherished store.” 
-—Ernst Teofil Skarstedt:s 


OUILINES AND REt REATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XI1.) 


BY CHARLES KELLEY. 


William Shakespeare, (1564—1616.) 
Birthplace.—Stratford. 
Parentage.—His parents were wealthy, and stood 

high socially. 
Education.—Free grammar school at Stratford. 
riends.—Burrage, John Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
Iiemminge, Condell, and the Farl of 
Southampten. 
Public Life-——Never aspired to political honors. 
As You Like It 
Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
Romeo end Juliet. 
King Lear. 
Macbeth. 
Hamlet. 


(‘omedies. 
( 
Literary Works.— { Tragedies J 
} 
King John. 
Historical Riehard III. 
Henry VI. 
Masterpiece.—Hamlet. 
Intellectual apprehension, depth and 
of lofty 
knowledge, luxuriant 


Qualities. 


clearness vision, morality, 


biblical 


comic genius, power of characteriza- 


fancy, 


tion. musical taste and knowledge. 
(‘riticism.—I am always happy to meet a person 
who perceives the transcendent superi- 
ority of Shakespeare over all other 
writers.-—Iimerson. 
Burial Place.—Stratford-on-Avon. 
9 
*Copyright, 18 7. 
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LINCOLN IN REAL LIFE. 


BY WARREN 


AN EXERCISE 


WINTHROP. 


IN FOUR ACTS. 


[xtra copies of the Journal for pupils’ use two and 
one-half cents each. The Supplement with this issue 
will be useful in connection with the exercise. ] 

ACT I. 

Place—-Springfield, III. 

Yinie—June 16, 1858, early in the day. 

Persons—Eaton Lothrop, a Democrat; Henry Carney, 
anti-Lincoln Republican; Samuel Oliver, Lincoln Re- 
publican. 

Lothrop.—So you 
nominate 
Ha-ha-ha! 

Samuel Oliver.—Certainly. 

hienr: Carney.—lIt will be an outrage if we nominate 
that awkward countryman, but then he’ll never’ be 
elected. The right kind of a man might be. 

Lothrop.—I reckon he’ll not be elected. Ha-ha-ha! 
Think of long-geared Abe’s running against such blooded 
stock as Stephen A. Douglas! 

Oliver.—Lincoln is no fool. 

Lothrop.---Ha-ha-ha! 

Carney.—Oh, no, but he’s no saint. He’s had no show 
in life. Why, he was born in a log hut in the wilds of 
Kentucky, with nobody knows what kind of parents, and 
no schooling whatever, while Douglas was born at 
Brandon, the best town in Vermont, and was brought up 
in New York city, where his father was one of the leading 
physicians. 

iothrop.—Ha-ha-ha! 

Oiiver.—I know all about that, but it is all the more 
credit to Lineoln if he gets to the United States senate. 

Lothrop and Carney.—If? 

Oliver.—Yes, ‘“‘if.”’ 

Carney.—Why you're crazy. Douglas is a gentleman, 
and Abe is a countryman, Douglas is a scholar, and 
Abe is only a joker. Douglas studied law in New York 
and Abe never studied anything anywhere. 
Douglas came to Springfield an entire stranger at twenty 
and was elected attorney-general of the state when 
tweuty-one. Abe was a flat boatman on the Mississippi 
when he was twenty; Abe was living in a log cabin in 
ILiinois when he was twenty-one. 

Lothrop.—The year that Douglas was chosen attorney- 
general of lllinois, Abe, who was four years older, was 
spliting rails in the backwoods. 

Oliver.—When Mr. Lincoln is in the United States 
senate, Steve Douglas will realize that Mr. Lincoln has 
split his vote in two. 

Lothrop.—That’s clever. Ha-ha-ha! 

Curney.—When Douglas was twenty-two he was 
elected to the state legislature and resigned his office as 
attorney-general. 

Lothrop.—Abe was running a small grocery store that 
year. 

Carney.—When Mr. Douglas was in the legislature 
they styled him “Little Giant.” 

Lothrop.—And he has always been a little giant. 
small long-legged Abe looks beside him! 

Oliver.—That was the year that Mr. Lincoln was first 
styled “Honest Abe.” By the by, did anybody ever talk 
of “Honest Steve.”” 

Lothrop (with some fire)—Go slow now, or there'll be 
trouble. 

Carney.—It is just that difference that makes the state 
wild over Lincoln. ‘Honest Abe” is a mighty sight 
more popular than “Little Giant.” 

Lothrop.—I know that. I can’t help liking it myself, 
but it just makes me wild to have people imply that 
Stephen A. Douglas is not honest because Abe Lincoln is. 

Oliver.—He has played politics just a little too long, 
but people do 'ike Douglas, though nobody believes that 
he is honest in his stand on the slavery question. No- 
body questions his personal honesty, but I don’t think he 
is honest in the stand he has taken on slavery in Kansas, 
nor do you? Now, be honest, Henry. 

Lothrop.—lI’ll have to own up that he is playing poli- 
tics in this. Of course he don’t believe as he talks. 
None of us believe it is right, but he could not take any 
other view. 

Carney.—It’s Abe’s honesty that makes me oppose him. 
There was a conference of the party leaders with Abe 
iast evening, and they wanted him to leave out of his 
speech of acceptance this statement: “I believe this gov- 
ernment cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. 1 do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do 


Republicans are going to 
Abe for the United States senate, are you? 


How 


not expect the house to fall—but I do expect to see it 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” 
Every man there wanted him to leave that sentence out 
of his speech, and he would not do it. I suppose that’s 
honest, but it is the honesty of a fool. He said that he 
probably could not be elected if he said it, but he would 
not be elected without saying it. 
Lothrop.—-By Jove. I like that in the old man. 


ACT II. 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE. 

An audience composed of the school, visitors, and all. 

Persons—Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lincoln. It is of first 
importance that Douglas be represented by a slick, keen 
fellow, the smaller the better; that Mr. Lincoln be repre- 
sented by a moderate, honest looking fellow, the taller 
the better. They should look up the debate, and give as 
much of it as they can. The audience should cheer each 
upon his appearance and upon his being seated, as well 
as every good point made. The company should be 
divided into two about equal parts, but the friends of 
Mr. Douglas should not sit together, but be scattered 
about. At the first appearance Douglas should have the 
loudest applause, and at first his good things should be 
most loudly applauded, but this should gradually change, 
until at the end Mr. Lincoln should be tremendously 
cheered by nearly everybody when he gets through, and 
Douglas’s last speech should elicit little applause, and 
that from a very few. As a matter of fact, there were 
joint debates at Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charles- 
town, Quincy, and Alton. Four times Mr. Douglas 
opened in an hour’s speech, and Mr. Lincoln followed in 
a speech of an hour and a half, and then Mr. Douglas 
had a half hour for closing. Three times Mr. Lincoln 
opened and closed. 


Little Giant.—Mr. Lincoln does not want to avow his 
principles. I do want to avow mine, as clear as sunlight 
in midday. I only wish I had the power to make them 
so clear that they would shine in the heavens for every 
man, woman, and child to read. I would declare the 
sovereign right of each state to decide the slavery ques- 
tion, as well as a'l other domestic questions, for them- 
selves, without interference from any other state or 
power whatsoever. When that principle is recognized 
you will have peace and harmony and fraternal feeling 
between all the states of the Union. What does Mr. 
Lincoln propose? He says that the Union cannot exist 
divided into free and slave states. 

1. I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day stands 
as he did four years ago, in favor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

2. I desire to know whether he stands pledged to-day, 
as he did four years ago, against the admission of any 
more slave states into the Union, even if the people want 
them. 

3. I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new state into the Union with such a 
constitution as the people of that state may see fit to 
make. 

4. Is he pledged to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia? 

5. Is he pledged to the prohibition of the slave trade 
between the different states? 

6. Is he pledged to prohibit slavery in all territories 
of the United States north as well as south of the Mis- 
souri Compromise line? 

7. Is he opposed to the acquisition of any new terri- 
tory unless slavery is first prohibited therein? 

Honest Abe.—When a man finds himself somewhat 
misrepresented it provokes him, but when misrepresen- 
tation becomes very gross and palpable it is more apt to 
amuse. Mr.: Douglas asks me seven questions. He in- 
sinuates that I dare not answer them. He implies that 
I shall be very shy about it, but that he will be very clear. 
After I have answered his questions I will ask him some 
questions, and I hope he “will make them so clear that 
they will shine in the heavens for every man, woman, 
and child to read.” 

1. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

2. I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against 
the admission of any more slave states in the Union. 

3. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a 
new state into the Union with such a constitution as the 
people of that state may see fit to make. 
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4. I do not stand pledged to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

5. Ido not stand pledged to the prohibiton of the slave 
trade between the different states. 

6. I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief 
in the right and duty of congress to prohibit slavery in 
all the United States territories. 

7. Lam not generally opposed to honest acquisition of 
territory; and, in any given case, I would or would not 
oppose such acquisition, according as I might think such 
acquisition would or would not aggravate the question of 
slavery among ourselves. 

I hope this is clear enough for my friend Douglas, if 
I have not soared into the sky to paint them on the 
heavens, as he will do in his reply to my questions. 

1. Will you vote for the admission of Kansas before 
she has the requisite population for a member of con- 
gress? 

2. Can the people of a territory in any lawful way, 
against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery prior to the formation of a state con- 
stitution? 

3. If the supreme court of the United States shall de- 
cide that a state of this Union cannot exclude slavery, 
will you submit to it? 

4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory 
in disregard as to how such acquisition shall affect the 
Union on the slavery question? 

Little Giant.—Mr. Lincoln is very shrewd at asking 
questions. He knows very well how difficult it will be 
for me to answer some of these questions. He asked 
them to make trouble for me in my own party. Two 
years ago I[ introduced a Dill into the senate that no 
territory should be admitted as a state without the requi- 
site number of voters. Last year I stood for the same 
thing. Congress has voted to make an exception of Kan- 
Sas, so now I should make an exception. 

From the Audience.—Clear as mud. (Laughter.) 

Another Voice.—Consistent, isn’t it? 

[Honest Abe smiles and nods his head. ] 

Little Giant.—The people of any territory have the 
riyht to abolish slavery before they become a state, and 
I don’t care what any supreme court may say about it 
hereafter. The people can introduce it or exclude it be- 
fore they become a state. The third question relates to 
the power of the supreme court to decide that a state can- 
not exclude slavery. If it should so decide, would I sub- 
mit to it? That is a foolish question. I will not answer 
it, for the supreme court will never make such a decision. 
He very well knows that it will not. Of course, it will 
not; why then ask me what I will do if it does? I say it 
will not, and it is nobody’s business what I would do if 
it did, for it will not. 

Voice.—That is clear enough to be written in the 
heavens. (lLaughter.) 

Little Giant..-The fourth question is, ‘Am I in favor of 
acquiring additional territory without regard to its effect 
upon the question of slavery?” (Turning to Mr. Lin- 
coln.) You know very well, sir, what a trap you have 
laid for me. We have territory enough for the present. 
We do not need any more. That is not a practical ques- 
tion. There is no reason why I should answer it. My 
answer must not be interpreted as applying to the Kan- 
sas trouble, but I will say that if the time ever comes 
when, because of our growth and progress, we must have 
new territory, why, then, then, then, I should favor get- 
ting it, because we should have to have it, simply because 
we should have to have it whatever its effect upon 
slavery. 

Voice.—-Clear as a light in the heavens. (Laughter.) 

Honest Abe.—I thank the judge for being so clear. 
(Laughter.) The judge is very learned, | am not. He 
knows a great deal, I do not. If Judge Douglas should 
say that a cow is an animal with four legs, a horse is an 
animal with four legs, that things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, and therefore that a 
cow is a horse, he would expect you to believe it. He 
would believe it because he is wise; but a plain every-day 
man like myself would know after he is through with it 
that a cow is not a horse, and no amount of scholarship 
would make a plain man like me believe that it was. 
The judge thinks his answers very clear, very direct; | 
don't. 

I will ask him one more question: If the slave-holding 
citizens of a United States territory should need and de- 
mand congressional legislation for the protection of their 
slave property in such territory, would you, as a member 
of congress, vote for or against such legislation? Be 
very clear, judge, very clear. (Laughter.) I must make 
a word of explanation. The judge makes other speeches 
between these debates, and he gives the impression and 
has his impressions published all over the state that 
when we meet in debate that I am literally in his 
clutches; that I am a poor, helpless, decrepit mouse, and 
that | can do nothing at all. Now, this is what he did 


say the other day, that when he told me that he was go- 
jing to take me down to this place that it made me trem- 


ble in the knees, so that I had to be carried from the plat- 
form and was laid up for seven days. That is what he 
said; that was what he has tried to make the state be- 


. lieve. He knows that I was carried off in triumph on 


the shoulders of my friends, and that I spoke every night 
for the next seven nights, to his sorrow. I don’t like to 
call him a liar, but when I come square up to him in a 
matter of this kind, what else could I say if I told the 
truth. Now, I will stop and let the judge see my knees 
tremble. (Loud and long applause.) 

Little Giant.—I will admit that Lincoln has turned my 
reference to his being carried from the platform by his 
exuberant friends to good account. It was hardly fair 
for me to try to make it appear that he broke down in 
his argument. I will admit these debates are getting 
too serious for trifiing. Mr. Lincoln and his friends are 
not easily satisfied with my answers. I do not know 
that I can do better with his fifth question. You will all 
admit that he is a very shrewd framer of questions. If 
you think I have difficulty with them, you’d better try it 
yourself. He puts conditions that never can exist, and 
insists that | shall say what I would do if they did ex- 
ist. I will admit that if all the conditions he suggests 
should exist, I might find myself in a tight place occa- 
sionally, as | do with his questions, but as things are I 
have clear sailing, and as things will be I shall have a 
clear coast. Fortunately for me, Mr. Lincoln cannot 
make conditions as easily as he can make questions. As 
a senator of the United States I shall never have occa- 
sion to decide upon the question of protecting slavery in 
any territory of the United States. My party believes 
in non-interference with slavery in the states and terri- 
tories, either for or against. I have had to do many 
things that I did not like to do, and I may have to do 
many more things, but there are some decisions that I 
do not care to make till I have to, and I deny the right 
of Mr. Lincoln to force me to do it 

Now I will ask Mr. Lincoln another question, a ques- 
cion for him to dodge. Are you in favor of negro citi- 
zenship? 

Honest Abe.—I am very glad to answer Judge Doug- 
las’ question, and I am not afraid, as he is, to have my 
answer printed in the South or in the North, in the East 
or in the West. I believe that each state has the right 
to determine whether a negro may be a citizen; the Dred 
Seott decision denies that any state has that right. I 
should object to making the negro a citizen in Illinois 
at present. I hold that there is no reason in the world 
why the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that 
he is as much entitled to these as the white man. In the 
right to eat the bread, without the leave of anybody else, 
which his own hand earns, he is my equal, and the equal 
of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 
What does Judge Douglas think of this? 

Little Giant.—I will answer Mr. Lincoln’s last question 
clearly. ‘This government was made by white men, for 
white men, on a white man’s basis. It was made for the 
benefit of whites and their posterity forever, and was in- 
tended to be administered by white men for all time to 
come. But I do not say that he ought to be a slave. I 
do say that he ought to possess every right, every privi- 
lege, every immunity which he can safely exercise con- 
sistent with the safety of the society in which he lives. 
Humanity requires, and Christianity commands, that you 
shall extend to every inferior being and every dependent 
being all privileges, immunities, and advantages which 
can be granted to them consistent with the safety of 
society. 

But the negro was never thought of in the Declaration 
of Independence, and I can see no way for slavery ever to 
end in this country. 

Honest Abe.—Yes, Judge Douglas has been very clear, 
too clear for his own permanent comfort, I fear. He 
says that he does not mean that we have a right to make 
a negro a slave, but he does say that his system of policy 
in regard to the institution of slavery contemplates that 
it shall last forever. Thomas Jefferson, who penned the 
Declaration of Independence, as he contemplated 
that document and remembered that he and others owned 
slaves, said “he trembled for his country when he re- 
membered that God is just.”” Mr. Douglas seems to have 
no such anxiety. He escapes all anxiety by saying that 
Jefferson had forgotten that his slaves were men when 
he wrote that immortal document. Jefferson trembled, 
but not Douglas. 1 wish to say that as for me I believe 
slavery is wrong; that a slave should not be treated like 
other property; that the Declaration of Independence 
does say that the negro and the white man are created 
equal in all the essential elements which entitle them to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and this coun- 
try will not permanently endure half slave and half free, 
but that it will be all free, every man, black and white, 
enjoying life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


ACT III. 
COOPER INSTITUTE LECTURE. 


Editorial Room, Chicago Tribune. 
Present—Editor and Literary Editor. Each at a desk. 
Time—February 24, 1860. 

Editor..—Do you realize what Mr. Lincoln undertook 
to do when he accepted the invitation to speak in New 
York City this week. 

Literary Editor.—Well, 1 think I do, and I told you so 
when you advised him to accept. 

Editor.—Well, I did not. They are going to give him 
$400 for two lectures, and it will be a good thing for him, 
but it did not occur to me then that the lightning might 
strike him in the presidential convention. 

Literary Editor.—He is safe enough on that score, but 
he is going to have William Cullen Bryant, Horace 
Greeley, and every scholar and critic of the East in his 
audience. 

Editor.—l know it. Greeley has written me that no 
man but Clay and Webster ever had such an intelligent 
American audience as this will be. I wish he would let 
us look over his speech. {Enter Mr. Lincoln.] 

Mr. Lincoln.—Well, I am in for it in earnest. 

Editor.—There is no doubt about that, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lineoln.—-I am not wholly at ease over it. 

Zditor._I do not wonder at that. 

Linecoln.—1 shall have no raw and woolly audience in 


Brooklyn. 
Editor.—I am afraid they will take you over to the 


Cooper Institute. 

Lincoln.--So you are afraid for me, are you? 

Editor.—I did not mean that, but I thought you would 
feel more at ease in the Brooklyn hall. 

Lincoln.—Do not tr? to smooth it over; I am not sen- 
sitive. 

Literary Editor.—He meant nothing. Only he wants 
you to do your best, you see. 

Lincoln.—It might be well for you fellows to touch 
up my speech. There may be some crude things in it. 
{Editor and literary editor both manifest general 
pleasure. | 

Editor.—-You do us great honor, Mr. Lincoln, but I can 
see that it might be well for some one to look it over. 
Even those of us who are writing all the time like to 
have the other look over our most important manu- 
scripts. If you would really like to have us, we will 
do it. 

Lincoln (with a sarcastic smile to the audience, which 


~ they do not see).—-I should feel so much safer if you fel- 


lows fixed it just right. [Hands them the manuscript. ] 

Editor and Literary Editor (together).-We shall be 
most happy to do it. 

Lincoln.—Oft course you will not put it in type. It will 
be, telegraphed you all right. 

Editor and Literary Editor.—Oh, no. 

Lincoln.—Good morning. I'll come round before my 
train starts. 

Editor.—-That was great luck. 

Literary Editor.—I should say it was. We need have 
no more fears. 

Editor._-Never a fear. [Exit both.] 

[inter editor and literary editor, the one with the 
manuscript, and the other with a handful of sheets of 
paper full of notes. ] 

Editor.—We did not get much sleep this night. 

Literary Editor.—What do we care for that, so long 
as we have polished up this speech? 

ditor.—It is a great speech now. 

Literary Editor.—Well, it is. 

[Enter Mr. Lincoln.] 

Lincoln.—Did you fellows get any sleep? 

Editor.—Not much, but we don’t mind a little thing 
like that. This is going to.be a great speech, Mr. Lin- 
coln. You need not have any fear of Bryant, Greeley, 
or anybody else. We will vouch for it now. 

Lincoln (smiling at the audience).—I was in luck find- 
ing you in yesterday. 

Edito..—Here are our suggestions. You will have no 
trouble in understanding them. In one or two cases we 
had to discuss them for an hour before we could agree, 
but we are both satisfied with all these suggestions. 

Literary Editor.—Entirely satisfied. 

Lincoln.—How could a countryman like me expect to 
have things right when such men as you cannot agree. 
[Smiles at the audience. ] 

Editor.—You furnish the brains, and we do the pol- 
ishing up, you see. 

Literary Editor.—We are proud to have a chance to 
help make that speech. 

Lincoln.—I am under lasting obligations to you. 

Editor and Literary Editor.—Don’t mention it. [Exit 
Lincoln, and then the others follow.] 

[A lad enters and lays a paper on the desk of each. 
Enter both editors. Each, without a word, opens his 
paper and reads.] 


{Continued on page 41.) 
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PHILIPPINE COMMERCE. 


The following table of the import and export trade 
of the Philippines is compiled from official publica- 
tions of various countries. The figures are for the 
year 1897, except that in the case of France, Germany, 
Belgium, India, the Straits Settlements, and Victoria 
they are for 1896, and in that of Spain for 1895. 


COMMERCE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
Imports from Exports to 


Countries. Philippines. Philippines 
Settioments 274,130 236,001 


OUTLINE OF FINANUIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


1791.—United States bank charter for twenty years. 

1811.—Re-charter defeated by one vote in house and by 
casting vote in senate. 

1816.—United States bank re-chartered for twenty 
years. 

1834-'36.-—Jackson defeats re-charter. 

1834-’38.—-State banks and sub-treasury. 

1834-'60.—State banking systems in the several states. 

1841.—-Tyler vetoes bill for fiscal bank of United States. 

1862-’63.—National greenback and national banking 
laws. 

1873.—Demonetization of silver (coinage of silver dol- 
lars stopped). 

1876.—Law for resumption of specie payments in 1879. 

1878.—Forced coinage (Bland-Allison law coinage of 
silver dollar resumed). 

1890.—Forceed purchase (Sherman law). 


1893.—Repeal of the Sherman law. 
—The Moderator. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Four hundred and sixty-nine thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-three shares of stock sold in New York 
Saturday, January 7. This was 66,000 shares more 
than were ever sold on a Saturday. 

The toial clearings in New York for the first week 
of 1899, though a short week, were the largest on 
record. They were $1,160,545,613. 

The price of refined cepper advanced $45 a ton in 
1898. It is rumored that Germany and the United 
States will form a trust to control the prices of copper 
the world over. 

General Weyler has given a famous banquet to 
political leaders in Madrid. 

Army beef looks better than it did. 

Senator George IF. Hoar’s speech was the great 
effort of the decade. No equally brillant, scholarly, 
and popular address has been made in the senate in 
many years. 


Italy and the Republic of Colombia will be at peace. . 


There is sure to be a submarine cable between the 
United States and Hawaii, Manila, Japan, and China. 
The world moves. 

A $60,000,000 wire and steel company is a startling 
combine. 

Tammany is out and out against Candidate Bryan 
apparently. 

Bank robbery has had a great run of late. 

The Minnesota Indians are pardoned. 

Joseph Leiter is still arousing the capitalists with 
new schemes for controling the milk supply — of 
Chicago, and the promotion of horseless carriage 
business. 

Women architects are quite the rage. 

The real estate valuation of New York city has in- 
creased $421,521,876 in one year. 

Monday, January 9, broke all records in stock sales 
in New York, 1,089,767 shares, which was 150,000 
shares above the largest day in 1898. 

The great speech of Senator Hoar makes the silent 
millionaire senators look small. 


Dreyfus bids fair to wear out the patience of the 
world. 
How long, O Dreyfus, how long! 


| f Paris can 


stand it, the rest of the world can, but it is getting to 
he universally disagreeable. 

In the death of Nelson Dingley the country loses 
one of its noble men 

Nicaragua canal of course. 

Senator Hoar had to conveniently forget several 
things in order to make so brilliant a speech. It is 
often thus. 


DR. CHARLES E. GOFF. 


In the death of Charles Bradford Goff, Ph. D., New Eng- 
land has lost one of her most scholarly and most successful 
classical teachers. I. died in Providence, R. I., December 1. 
after a short i!' ..> from pneumonia, aged sixty-four years. 


DR. GOFF. 


Dr. Goff was a native of Rehoboth. Was graduated ( valedic- 
torian ) from Brown University in 1856. He was principal of 
the preparatory department of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for a year, and then took a course of post-graduate 
study at Brown. He was principal of the high school at Fall 
River for six years. In 1864 the Mowry and Goff English 
and classical school was established in Providence. Mr. Goff 
became my associate. 

For thirty-five years Dr. Gotf has been one of the principals 
of this school, and for the last fifteen years the senior princi- 
pal. He has been an active teacher for more than forty years, 
has had under him about 4,000 boys, and has graduated nearly 
500, most of whom have taken a college course. He never 
sent one to college who failed in his entrance examination. 
Dr. Goff has always taught the Latin and Greek languages. As 
a schola¥ he was exact and critical, as a teacher he kept abreast 
of the times. A new method, a new study, or a new plan 
must first be thoroughly examined, and, when the decision was 
in its favor, it was introduced. 

Mr. Goff, twenty years ago, adopted the plan of seven years 
Latin, his pupils beginning the study at ten years of age and 
carrying it forward in connection with so-called grammar 
school studies. This was longin advance of the modern en- 
richment of the grammar school course. 

A memorial service in honor of Dr. Goff's great work was 
held in the chapel of the scho 1 where he so long presided 
with eminent success. 

Howard M. Rice, who was associated with Mr. Goff for 
more than thirty years, will continue the school. 

William A. Mowry. 

Hyde Park, Mass., January 16, 1899. 


A CURIOUS NUMERICAL DISCOVERY. 

If we write the nine digits in order, then the unit 
digits of their squares, next of their cubes, their 
fourth and their fifth powers, we get the following 


curious and interesting result :— 


] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Squares ] 4 9 6 5 6 9 4 1 
Cubes ] 8 7 4 5 6 3 2 9 
4th Powers | 6 ] 6 5 6 l 6 | 
5th Powers | 2 3 { 5 6 7 8 9 


You will observe that the number 5 remains un 


changed down the middle column, while a remarkable 
symmetry appears in the arrangement of the num 
bers equidistant from the central 5. In the squares, 
the numbers equidistant from the centie are alike; 
In the 
fourth powers, we have only 1’s and 6’s, and in the 


in the cubes, their sum is always equal to 10. 


tifth powers, we get back the original numbers. 

As the unit digit of the power of any number, how- 
ever large, depends entirely upon the unit digit of 
the number itself, it follows that the fifth power of 


any number has the same unit digit as the number 
itself. 

The vertical columns ave also interesting. In some 
columns only odd numbers appear; in others, only 
even numbers; for it is evident that in the process 
of evolution odd numbers must give odd numbers and 
even numbers even numbers. In three of the columns, 
we have no change of numbers; 1, 5, and 6 remain- 
ing constant; in two columns, the fourth and last, we 
have but two numbers alternating; while in one pair 
of columns equidistant from the centre we find all the 
even numbers; in another, all the odd numbers, ex- 
cept 5. Celia Doerner. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 


WHAU BOSTON PROVIDES GRATIS. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 

Examination paper . ‘ - 12) reams to each 100 pupils. 
Letter paper. ‘ reams to each 100 pupils. 
Note paper : 1} reams to each 100 pupils. 
Composition books. ‘ to each pupil. 
Pens j 10° gross to each 100 pupils. 
Penholders ‘ 1} gross to each 100 pupils. 
Drawing pencils to each pupil. 
Common pencils . to each pupil. 
Rubber. . pieces to each pupil. 
Blotters 3 to each pupil. 

TEACHERS. 
Letter paper. . quires to each teacher. 
Note paper ‘ 6 quires to each teacher. 
Note envelo, es ‘ . 4 packages to each teacher. 
Pens 1 gross to each 10 teachers. 
Mucilage . 1 bottle to each teacher. 
Blotters : d : 1 package to each teacher. 
Penholders ‘ . to each teacher. 
Drawing pencils to each teacher. 
Common pencils 5 to each teacher. 
Rubber 3 pieces to each teacher. 


Each principal equivalent to two teachers. 
SCHOOLS. 
4 yallons to each 100 pupils. 


Ink . ‘ 

Chalk . 9 boxes to each 100 pupils 
Blackboard erasers . . 20 to each 100 pupils. 
Recitation cards to each 100 pupils. 
Mucilage . P ‘ 2 quarts to each building. 
Large envelopes 100 to each building. 


Supplementary reading, record books, apparatus, drawing in- 
struments, maps, globes, charts, ete., as voted by the com- 
mittee. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 
Examination paper . ‘ . 2 reams to each 100 pupils. 
Letter paper ‘ ‘ reams to each 100 pupils. 
Note paper . 28 quires to each 100 pupils. 
Composition books . ‘ . 2} to each pupil. 
Pens . ; ‘ . gross to each 100 pupils. 
Penholders ‘ ‘ gross to each 100 pupils. 
Drawing pencils ‘ ‘ . 22 to each pupil. 
Common pencils ‘ : . 5 to each pupil. 
Rubber. . pieces to each pupil. 
Drawing paper for maps, etc. . 5 reams to each 100 pupiss. 
Blank books for spelling . 150 to each 100 pupils. 
Blotters. ‘ ‘ to each pupil. 
TEACHERS. 

Letter paper. . quires to each teacher. 
Note paper 5 quires to each teacher. 
Note envelopes . ‘ . . 8 packages to each teacher. 
Penholders 2 to each teacher. 
Drawing pencils 3 to each teacher. 
Common pencils to each teacher. 
Rubber 2 pieces to each teacher. 
Pens gross to each 10 teachers. 
Mucilage 1 bottle to each teacher. 
Blotters package to each teacher. 

Each principal equivalent to two teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ink . ‘ ‘ . gallons to each 100 pupils. 
Chalk ; . gross to each 100 pupils, 
Blackboard erasers . 10 to each 100 pupils. 
Recitation cards . 200 to each 100 pupils. 
Mucilage . ‘ 1 quart to each building. 


Large envelopes 100 to each building. 
Supplementary reading, record books, apparatus, drawing in- 

struments, maps, globes, charts, paper to be used in place of 
slates. ete., as voted by the committee. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
PUPILS. 
Blocks for number work, 2 to each pupil. 
Lead pencils, rubber, paper, and clay as wanted 
rEACHERS. 
2 pieces rubber. 
common lead pencils. 


1 quire letter paper. 
2 penholders. 


} ream of note paper. 
10 large envelopes. 


2 packages note envelopes. 15 penis. 

1 small bottle mucilage. 1 qt. bottle ink to each 
1 package blotters. building. 

SCHOOLS. 

Scissors . ‘ . 60 to each building. 
Chalk ‘ 2 gross to each class. 
Blackboard erasers . 2 ; 5 to each class. 
Recitation cards ‘ , . 120 to each class. 
Ink . as needed. 


Record books, primary-school paper, charts, paper to be used 
in place of slates, colored paper, etc., as voted by the com- 
mittee. 

Supplementary reading to be furnished in sets of either fifteen 
or thirty books by the principal of the district from books 
allowed him for this purpose by the committee 
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Another Chicago outrage. Every teacher must 
live in Chicago after May 1. About 1,000 now live 
outside; many own their homes outside. 


More than a half million persons attended the free 
publie lecture course in New York last season. The 
new course promises even larger attendance. 


Many subscribers have said to us with voice and 
pen that the first issue of the Journal for 1899 is the 
best issue of an educational paper ever published. 
It is a sample merely of what every number will be 
in 1899. 


Rarely does any new college president have such a 
universal and hearty send-off as has been given Dr. 
John Wenry Barrows, who takes up the work at Ober- 
lin. It is one of the best selections in many months. 
He has all the requisite qualifications. 


Albert G. Lane is president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion. ‘This is the first instance in which a man has 
been chosen president of the state association after 
having been president of the National, but it is a 
graceful thing for him to accept, and the teachers in- 
tended it as an honor. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet at 
Bar Harbor in July. This is the best place in New 
England for a meeting, and there will be a larger at- 
tendance than at Montreal in 1897. Superintendent 
O. B. Bruce, of Lynn, is the efficient president. 
Fares will be low, board will be good and at reasonable 


rates, and the side excursions are delightful. 


CHICAGO SALARI*S. 


There has never been anvthing in the world’s his- 
tory to match the way Chicago salaries were raised 
about a year ago. No balloon ever went up more 
easily when the ballast was thrown overboard than the 
alaries of the women teachers shot up to an even and 
uniform $1,000 by a vote of nineteen to one, Mayor, 


physicians, lawyers, clergymen, business men, all 
shouted themselves hoarse intheir demands. The 
balloon appears to have gone up so fast that it has col- 
lapsed. There is $1,300,000 less money for the 
schools of Chicago in 1899, with 10,000 more children 
and $376,000 promised increase of salary, than there 
was in 1898, or about $1,700,000 less than had been 
figured on by the board. This all comes about from a 
small tax levy. The increase is sliced off by a unani- 
sous vote, and not only that, but the old salaries of 
primary and grammar teachers are reduced by about 
one-fortieth by shortening the school year one week. 
Not only so, but the regular long time yearly advance 


of new teachers will be stopped. The high school 


teachers suffer by a reduction of two weeks’ salary, or 


about one-twentieth. Every phase of special work 


suffers seriously in equipment and salaries. 

The grammar and primary teachers were voted 
about $300,000 increase, and they get instead $125,000 
reduction; the high school teachers lose $35,000; the 
evening schools lose their $35,000 promised increase 
and $20,000 more; the school libraries are cut $15,000; 
text-books, $8,000. 

Somebody should have known whether it was pos- 


sible to raise the salaries. It was an outrage to vote 


$376,000 salary increase when there was to be the 
tremendous cut of $1,300,000 from the old figures. 
And all thisin the presence of boom times in the West. 


Language fails with the pen. 


HARD ON NEW YORK CITY 

State Superintendent John R. Kirk of Missouri has 
either dealt New York City a heavy blow, or will be 
badly damaged by the rebound of the charge. Mr. 
Kirk is supposed to be a reliable man, and has had the 
confidence of the educational people of the country, 
but his report upon the New York City schools will 
necessitate a careful looking into his mental condi- 
tion. Something serious must have happened while 
he was in New York, or else things are educationally 
in a state of degeneracy not heretofore appreciated. 
Here is what the New York Tferald says that he said 
of the schools after his recent tour of inspection :— 


“New York has theoretically the best system,” he said, 
“but the primary and grammar schools of New York and 
Brooklyn are the worst I ever saw. 

“One should visit New York to learn what to avoid, 
and to see what the schools of Missouri cities may drift 
into if ever they fall under the blighting influence of 


political or commercial school boards. Talk about pro- 


vincialism! The most mechanical, hidebound, stupidly 
self-satisfied school teachers I ever met were in some of 
the large grammar schools of New York. These people 


are unaware of the educational advances made in the last 
forty to fifty years. 

“They have settled down into a regime as unchange- 
able as the worst caste system of the Orient. Instruc- 
tion is measured out by rule, and by the plans and speci- 


feations of the school board. 
‘.ts education is a barren scheme of recipes and pre- 


ceriptions. Lifeless uniformity is everywhere. Shame- 
less dogmatism and formal imitation crush out of the 
children every semblance of spontaneity. Repression jg 
The children are taught as parrots, or 


dominant. 
Some Brooklyn teachers 


worked as so many manikins. 
took pleasure in exhibiting to me their new (?) method 
of teaching reading. This I found to be an abstract, 
mechanical, phonetic device, which, in its essentials, was 
worn threadbare in the superficial courses of county in- 
stitutions in Missouri and Iowa twenty years ago. 
“These New York teachers have no horizon, and seem- 
ingly no choice or hope. They have abdicated their will 
power. They are oblivious to the great thought world 
outside of the themselves and the board of education. 
“They need to be born again. The anomaly is mar- 
most cosmpolitan city on the continent 


velous that the 
by having its children sub- 


should be plague-stricken 
jected to the antiquated regime of myopic pedagogues 
who are unconscious of the isolation forced on them by 
an omnipotent and irrational political machine”’ 


There must be some poor teaching in any large city, 


i 


and New York is no exception, but that matters in 
Brooklyn and New York are as Mr. Kirk describes 
those who know nothing about the facts will be- 


only those 
lieve. The statement that Mr. Ward’s method of 


teaching of reading was used in Missouri twenty years 
ago is amusing. Mr. Kirk evidently did not appre- 


ciate the work of Mr. Ward. It is as far removed 
from the phonies of twenty years ago as sunlight is 


from moonlight. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW YORK —(11)~ 


ITHACA AND CORNELL. 

With a strong grip on the slender ash, Cornell boys 
have made their shell skim the beautiful lake until 
every rival American college has contributed to the 
decoration of their hall of athletic trophies. Never- 
theless, the glory of Cornell is not in her pull, not in 
her campus of many romances, nor in her fraternity 
houses shrined in the charming groves, so much as in 
her scholastic and educational specialties. 

[t is easy to see how Harvard should fail to under- 
stand Cornell. The contrast in scholastic virtues is 
great. . She is always coached to win. She does noth- 
ing for conventional glory, as does Harvard. It may 
he remarked in passing, that, with all of Harvard’s 
boasted indifference to scoring, whenever her team 
docs make a touchdown or kick a goal from the field, 
she can shout as loud or carouse as unconventionally 
as any other winning crowd. 

(‘ornel! makes no pretense of indifference to the 

score. Her department of engineering, which has 
come to include about everything in science and some 
things in art, is easily the best on the continent. 
There is nothing left undone by way of equipment, 
instruction, and practice for the thousand and more 
vouth who are preparing for engineering service in 
the army and navy, in railroading and mining, in 
huilding bridges and water works, in sanitation and 
dynamics. Not even the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in all its glory is superior to Cornell’s en- 
gineering equipment for instructing and training ex- 
perts. 
Do you say, “This is not scholastic grandeur?” 
What then, shall be the test? Psychology?  Cer- 
tainly. Harvard, with Hugo Munsterberg’s inter- 
national reputation for revolutionary developments in 
this science, and Clark, with Stanley Hall’s superb 
leadership in psvehological experiments, have not in 
their combined laboratories the equivalent in instru- 
mental equipment of Professor FE. B. Titchener’s phy- 
iological psychological laboratory, complete in 
variety and perfect as to detail. 

In modern European history Cornell is also in the 
lead. ‘There is no such library on French history as 
the fainous White collection. The wealth, scholar- 
ship, and statesmanship of President Andrew D. 
White, for many years at the head of this institution, 
enabled hint to collect the rarest private library of 
choice works and documents on modern European 
historv on the continent, and when he contributed this 
collection to Cornell he placed>its library in this re- 
eard on the same plane as the best in Europe. But 
hooks do not make historians, as President Schurman 
fully appreciated when he sent to England and_ se- 
cured Professor H. Morse Stephens, author of “The 
French Revolution,” to inspire the youth of America 
to study discriminatingly the critical periods in 
modern European historv. There is no one on this 
side the sca who has such rare qualifications for leader- 
ship of American thought through its researches for 
motives of action and consequences of war and diplo- 
macy in Kurepe as has Professor Stephens, and no 
other nan has at command such material for labora- 
tory work in this department of history. 

But my interest in the future of Cornell is not 
primarily in her engineering, psychological, or his- 
torical work so much as in the effort “to promote the 
extension of agricultural knowledge.” Smile if you 
will at this rapid descent from the sublime to the 
practical, but remember that I am not thinking so 
much of the leap from psychology to agriculture as of 
the parallelism of human nature as seen through Pro- 
fessor ‘Titchener’s instruments, and of nature as seen 
through the vision of Professor L. H. Bailey. 

It may be a long step from the White collection in 
the beautiful library building to the Nixon bill as 
ittilized in a log schoolhouse in the backwoods, but it 
is no great drop from even the best work of Professor 
Stephens in unravelling the mysteries of motives in 
the French Revolution to that of Professor Bailey, J. 
W. Spencer, Anna Botsford Comstock, and Mary F. 
Rogers in untangling the mysteries of soil and climate, 
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of fungi and fertilizers, through the intelligent obser- 
vation of conditions in seed time and harvest, of crops 
and their enemies. 

| had a sense of reverence for the seminary work 
of the students of Professor Stephens as I saw them 
bending over French documents of the White collee- 
tion, and knew that they would continue their re- 
searches month after month with the devotion of 
scientists; but my admiration is no less for the nature 
study leaders, who have in four years aroused such an 
interest through the state that 22,000 teachers have 
already written personal letters of inquiry about 
teaching reliable facts concerning nature, who have 
distributed in answer to direct application 2,816,000 
pages of nature study information in New York state 
alone. Professor Stephens is inspiring the few to 
know everything of something. Professor Bailey 
and his associates are inspiring everybody to know 
something of many things. 

Of Professor Charles De Garmo’s work, which is 
only just begun, I saw too little to speak distinctively, 
hut of his success when he gets pedagogy upon the 
samme foundation as the other departments there can 
be no question. His preparation, through training 
and experience, prepares him for magnifying this pro- 
fessional work. 

The city of Ithaca, like Cambridge, New Haven, 
and Chicago, profits from the progressive spirit of the 
university. Superintendent Hl. W. Foster is a 
voung man, thoroughly abreast the times, brought up 
in the schools,—his father was superintendent of the 
city for some twenty years,—has the confidence of 
everybody, is in close affiliation with the university, 
has introduced nature study at its best, has language 
admirably taught, and is moving out on new lines as 
fast as conditions will warrant. 

Nature has done much for Ithaca, or, 
founders did much for it when they placed college and 
town'in this beautiful valley. Not soon shall I forget 
the late October day when | rode up that valley,— 
the pastures freckled with cattle and sheep, the fields 
with husked corn and pumpkins, and the 


A. Kk. Winship. 


rather, the 


colden 
buxom hills decollete. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The death of Congressman Dingley is a national 
loss. ‘To aid in the solution of the difficult problems 
which confront the nation, there is need of construct- 
ive statesmanship, such as he exemplified. It must 
have heen a surprise to those who were not familiar 
with his career to learn that he had reached the age of 
sixty-seven. He was so vigorous and alert that he 
would scarcely have been thought to be much more 
than fifty: and during the last two years in particular 
the work which he did upon the tariff law, the emer- 
gency revenue law, the legislation incident to the war 
with Spain, and later upon the Canadian Commission, 
might well have worn out a much younger man. The 
characteristic of his public work was thoroughness; 
he studied public questions deeply. He was not a 
showy orator, but he spoke convincingly, because he 
knew thoroughly what he was talking about. His 
nineteen vears of continuous service in Congress were 
fruitful in honorable achievement. His career shows 
that it is possible for a party leader to frame and de- 
fend hotly-contested public measures, and yet hold the 
respect of his opponents, not less than his friends, by 
his abilities, his sincerity, and his unsullied Christian 
character. 

* * * 

President McKinley’s proclamation to the Filipinos, 
which was cabled to Manila and published there by 
General Otis, ec nveyed to the natives a pledge of good 
vovernment, fair treatment, and a share in the admin- 
istration. To the world at large it promised an “open 
door” to the commerce of all nations on an equal foot- 
ing. Its publication was followed immediately by a 
manifesto from Aguinaldo, violently repudiating the 
sovereignty of the United States, and claiming abso- 
lute independence. This definitely 
Iilipino leader to a policy hostile to the United States, 
and makes it an extremely interesting question how 
far he represents the sentiment of the natives. 


commits the 


* 


The navy department is wisely re-enforcing Ad- 


miral Dewey with light-draught gunboats, suitable for 
service in the waters of the archipelago. The Helena 
is on her way to Manila via the Suez canal, and was re- 
cently reported at Port Said; the Castine has started 
on the same voyage; the Machias, which is being re- 
paired at Portsmouth, will follow soon; the Benning- 
ton will go after she has accomplished her mission at 
(;uam; and the gunboats Princeton and Yorktown, the 
supply ship Solace, and probably the auxiliary cruiser 
Yankee or Prairie will go later. The military trans- 
ports, Mohawk, Mobile, and Massachusetts, rechris- 
tened the Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, are to 
convey troops to Manila by the same route. 
* * 

The late Colonel Waring’s report on the sanitary 
condition of Havana has been published by the war 
department, and an article by Colonel Waring’s priv- 
ate secretary in the Forum throws a side light on the 
sume subject. The streets, it appears, are ill-paved 
or unpaved, and reeking with filth; there is no sewer- 
age system, and the most ordinary sanitary laws have 
heen for years wholly disregarded. This is why a 
frightful death rate prevails, and yellow fever has 
heen indigenous there for more than a century and a 
half. The worst of the situation is that while Colonel 
Waring solemnly declared the immediate construction 
of great sanitary works indispensable, if we are to 
avert a disastrous epidemic the coming summer, con- 
vress is taking no action, and is not likely to. 

* * 

The spoilsmen in the house of representatives 
nade their annual raid upon civil service reform by 
moving to strike out the appropriation for the support 
of the civil service commission. The motion pre- 
vailed by a vote of 67 to 61 when the appropriation bill 
was In the committee of the whole; but, at a later 
stage, ona yea and nay vote, the appropriation was re- 
tained by a vote of 122 to 94. That this attack was 
made was no surprise, but that nearly one hundred 
members should go en record in suppert of it, and that 
their movement should be defeated by only 24 votes, 
is both amazing and disquieting. It shows that the 
friends of this reform must be perpetually on their 
guard, 

* 

Mr. Hoar’s speech in the senate against the policy 
of “expansion”? was one of the chief incidents of the 
week in congress. 
feeling. and that 
leader who finds himself, for conscience’ sake, parting 


It was made with earnestness and 
serlousness natural in a veteran 


Company with the political associates of a lifetime. 
lor the most part, it was a closely-reasoned constitu- 
tional argument, but it was enlivened with humor and 
sarcasm. Any one who wishes to acquaint himself 
with the arguments on both sides of this great ques- 
tion cannot do better than to read the speech of 
Senator Platt of Connecticut, on one side, and that of 
Senator Hoar on the other; yet no one imagines that 
either speech affeeted a single vote in the senate. 
Their influence is on public opinion. 
* 

The calling of Ambassador Hay from London and 
Ambassador Hitchcock from St. Petersburg to places 
in the cabinet has caused several changes in the dip- 
lomatie service. For the post at London, the eminent 
New York Jawyer and clever after-dinner talker, 
Joseph Cheate, has been selected. He will well sus- 
tain the traditions of the office. To sueceed General] 
Hiteheock at St. Petersburg, Charlemagne Tower of 
Pennsylvania, now our minister to Austria, has been 
appointed Ile has r ndered vood service at Vienna, 
under rather trving conditions. Ilis suecessor is 
Addison ©. Harris. one of the foremost lawyers of 
Indiana, but new to publie life. The post at Vienna 
is ahout to be raised to an ambassadorship. 

* * 

The Dreyfus case is continually breaking out at 
some new point. The latest development, and one of 
the most surprising, is the abrupt resignation of M. 
Beaurepaire, the president of the civil 
section of the court of cassation. M. de Beaurepaire 
has signalized his retirement from the court by violent 
newspaper attacks upon his late colleagues, in which 
he charges them with hostility to the army, and with 
attempting to defeat the ends of justice. This fore- 
shadows a decision by the court in favor of Dreyfus, 
and the extraordinary bitterness with which M. de 


Beaurepaire has tried to discredit the court is thought 
to indicate a desire on his part to head the anti-Drey- 
fus movement, and contribute to the overthrow of the 
civil authority in France. 
« * 

The Christmas gift of imperial penny postage be- 
tween England and her colonies was followed a week 
later in Canada by the adontion of the same rate on 
domestic postage and on letters to the United States. 
Australasia.and Cape Colony are practically the only 
parts of the British empire between which the penny 
rate is not now in force. This realization of cheap 
ocean postage is likely,to have important commercial 
and political consequences, and will knit England and 
her colonies more closely. Probably the time will 
come when the United States will come into the ar- 
rangement, though for the present the postmaster- 
eeneral thinks it impracticable. 


(Continued from page 


Literary Editor.—-Say, Lincoln did not take our advice 
in that third sentence. 

Editor.—-Nor anywhere in the first paragraph. 

Literary Editor.—Nor in the second. 

Editor.—Nor anywhere. By Jove, that whole business 
was one of Abe’s practical jokes. Don’t you ever dare 
to tell. 

Literary Editor.—I tell? 


{Roth sneak out.] 


ACT IV. 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mr. Lincoln’s private office. 

Persons—Mr. Lincoln, sitting in awkward position 
with his legs crossed; William H. Seward; messenger. 

[Enter messenger, handing Mr. Lincoln a letter, which 
he opens and reads, and then tosses it to Seward, who 
reads aloud.]} 
Seward.— 

President Lincoln: — 

My Dear Sir,—Not wishing to intrude upon your pri- 
vacy, when you must be very much engaged, I beg leave 
in this way to thank you very sincerely for your great 
thoughtfulness for my daughter’s accommodation on the 
platform yesterday. 

Permit me, also, to express my great admiration of 
the thoughts expresed by you with such eloquent sim- 
plicity and appropriateness at the consecration of the 
cemetery. I should be glad if I could flatter myself that 
I came as near to the central idea of the occasion in two 
hours as you did in two minutes. My son, who parted 
with me at Baltimore, and my daughter concur in this 
I remain, dear sir, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Edward Everett. 


Washington, November 20, 1863. 


sentiment. 


Linecoln.—That is most pleasing to me. It is most 
gracious. 

Seward.—It is not only graceful, but it is just. Those 
words of yours spoken yesterday will live longer than 
any words ever spoken by an American. They will be 
known by more people. Why, Mr. President, I do not 
believe you realize how grand they are! I have already 
memorized them. Thousands of Americans will memo- 
rize them to-day. You ought to hear how they sound. 
[Recites the speech, seated, not in a declamatory man- 
ner, but with great earnestness. ] 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in Lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great bat- 
tlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can- 
not consecrate—we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion: that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 


perish from the earth.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES. 
Volume Il. juilding of the Republic. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company. 643 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Anyone who doubts that history, properly taught, can 
be the most interesting subject in the school curriculum 
must surrender in the face of the new methods and the 
new material that teachers now use. The laboratory 
methods applied to history bids us go back to the 
sources and learn of historical events from the records 
made by men who took part in them. The theory is 
recognized as good, but hitherto a general practice of it 
has been impossible. The sources have been inacces- 
sible except to specialists with plenty of time and 
patience. Dr. Hart has done a permanent and valuable 
service in making available contemporary records of 
American history. His books open up great possibilities 
to the teacher in interesting the class, and to the student 
in the way of a vivid realization of the spirit and the 
life of his forefathers. For fixing an event indelibly in 
the mind. for revealing the inner spirit of the past, and 
for a clear-cut, convineing impression, nothing can com- 
pare with the historical sources. 

The second volume of the set ‘American History Told 
by Contemporaries” covers the period of the “Building 
of the Republic,” 1689-1783. The first half of the 
volume deals with the vsually neglected period when the 
principles of government, the social and economic sys- 
tem, and a distinetive American spirit were forming. 
The colonial government and life and intercolonial rela- 
tions are illustrated by a great variety of selections. 
In the eceount of the causes, the conditions, and the 
progress of the Revolution, patriots, loyalists, and Eng- 
lishmen speak each for his side of the conflict. The 
whole plan and arrangement is excellent. The collec- 
tion dees more than save mechanical labor and time; 
but, fortunately, it does not do for you the intellectual 
work of discriminating, valuing, and deducing conclu- 
sions. Everything combines to make the work indi- 
spensable to the student and a splendid gift to the study 
of American history. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LIT- 
ERATURE. By Ferdinand Brunetiere of the French 
Acadeniy. Authorized Translation by Ralph Dere- 
chef. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 569 pp. Price $2.00. 

The history of French literature receives an original 
treatment in M. Brunetiere’s Manual, and his originality 
is sensible and convineing. He applies the doctrine of 
evolution and the genealogical plan to the study of lit- 
erature, with its succession of ideas, authors, and works. 
There is a continuity of life and movement in the history 
of literary development that makes the customary divi- 
sion into centuries and reigns, the separation of poetry 
from prose, and the drama from the novel artificial and 
arbitrary. M. Brunetiere divides the history into Liter- 
ary Periods, dated from the appearance of some work 
that marked, as it were, a new species in the evolution 
of literature. In preserving the continuity of history, 
speciul attention is given to the periods of transition, 
which form the connecting link and explain the other 
neriods of great achievement. By this method we do 
not study simply the isolated works of the great men of 
literature. The selection of writers to be noticed is 
based on their importance and influence in the sequence 
of history. The choice here differs from the usual text- 
books, but the author is a careful critic, and he shows 
that his judgment is well founded and unhampered by 
traditional opinions. 

The essay, which occupies half the book, is clear, econ- 
cise, and unusually interesting. The rest of the book is 
devoted to bibliographies of the authors, and to notes 
on their lives, works, style. and influences. These form 
an outline or summary of a compiete study. They are 
full of suggestions that stimulate to thinking and wide 
reading. No stucent of French literature can afford to 
be without this manual. We hope at no distant day to 
see the same method applied with equal success to Eng- 
lish and other literatures. 

ECONOMICS. 3, Edward Thomas Devine, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 104 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Devine is one of the most studious, conscientious, 
publie-spirited disciples of “that prince of teachers,” 
Simon N. Patten, professor of political economy at the 
University of Pennsylvania. ‘The Journal has often 
spoken of Professor Patten as a master among the eco- 
nomical thinkers of the United States, and has more than 
once emphasized the duty he owes the public to give, in 
text-book form, the fruits of his latest thought, and the 
methods by which he has developed such vigorous 
thinkers as Dr. Devine, but, in the absence of that. we 
welcome this admirable book from the pen of one of the 


most prominent of his students. Few books have been 


written "pon economics by the masters that more de- 
serve the attention of those seeking clear light upon the 
social conditions of an economic society as embodied in 
the making, distributing, and consuming of goods, in 
values, money and credit, in organizations of labor and 
capital Dr. Devine has done his work well, and stu- 
dents of economy are sure to profit therefrom, 

\ STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. By J. 
Scott Clark New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons 
S79 pp. Price, $2.00 
The question of how to study the English classies is 

unswered in a dozen different ways and none of them 

is entirely satisfactory. Mr. Clark in his “Study of Ens 

lish Prose Writers” presents the method he has used in 
classes at Northwestern University. By what right it 
is called “a laboratory method” is diffieult to see. It is 

a study of the style of the great writers and the volume 

is made up chiefly of critical opinions regarding the par 

ticular characteristics of each writer. These criticisms 
show good selection, cover a wide range, and are not 


one-sided. Best of all, they are illustrated by well- 
chosen extracts from the writings of the author under 
discussion. Twenty-six writers, five of them American, 
are discussed in this manner. With each study is a bio- 
graphical outline and a_ bibliography of criticism. 
Among the results claimed for the method is an im- 
provement in the student’s vocabulary and style and the 
development of an intelligent critical habit. 

The fault of this as a text-book is that it.is devoted 
entirely to what people have said about the writer’s 
style. The student should be induced to read widely, 
make his own analysis, and form an independent judg- 
ment. This done, he may well substantiate and broaden 
his personal views by reading what critics have said. 
For this purpose, the book at hand is excellent, but 
with such a text-book the student will inevitably read 
the critical opinions first, shirk the actual reading of the 
works, and at best look for illustrations to prove that 
what he is told is true. He may have as much knowl- 
edge of the writer’s style, but his own intellectual 
powers and critical judgment are not developed. 


THE WERNER ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRIT- 
TEN. Book III. By Frank H. Hall. Chicago: The 
Werner School Book Company. Cloth. 257 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

We have recentiy spoken of the general principle of 
Mr. Hall’s arithmetic in noticing the two lower books. 
There have been few books issued in the past five years 
so deserving of attention as these arithmetics. Mr. 
Hall has issued other works on this subject which have 
always been noteworthy, but now these appear like a 
mere scoring for the start, which is now made in fine 
shape. 

The spiral idea is worked out as never before. It looks 
as though arithmetic was to be the battle ground of re- 
formers. The three great forces are marshalled for the 
conflict: The analytical or logical champions, the ratio 
contingent, and the spiral enthusiasts, Bailey, Spear, 
and Wall, have marked out their lines of battle. 

A few years ago arithmetic was a football for every 
reformer to get a punt at, now they are all ready to risk 
limb and life to make a touchdown. Not even geog- 
raphy is more devoutly worshipped than is arithmetic. 
The famous “Commitiee of Ten” thought they were 
bowing it out at the back door, but it looks as though 
they were enthroning it as mistress of the establishment. 

This last book of the series is the masterpiece of the 
author. Every ten pages is a unit in which is included, 
in addition to the ordinary presentation of the special 
subject, an algebraical and a geometrical view of the sub- 
ject. There are twenty-five of these ten-page units, 
covering every phase of number work in the common 
school. 

The whole plan is ingenious and practical, pedagogical, 
and therefore sensible. The book must attract wide at- 
tention and meet with very general use. It sets a new 
pace for the teaching of number. 

SERMONS FROM A PHILISTINE PULPIT. By Wil- 
liam McIntosh. East Aurora, N. Y.: Roycroft Print 
ing Shop. 75 pp. 

A series of things called “preachments,”’ which are 
really very clever little essays at saying things about the 
worle and its inhabitants, and about the things which are 
most often in the minds of all of us. have been published 
every little while in the Philistine Magazine. Written by 
one who is in close touch with what is best in the liter 
ary and social life of Western New York, they reveal the 
results of wide and intelligent observation, and keen 
sympathy with the intellectual development of the aze 
in those parts. There have been “apologies” and ex 
planations and deseriptions of what East Auroran Phil 
istinism signifies, but none of these formal efforts ap- 
proach these essays of “Dr. Phil’ in revealing the true 
significance of this movement. That it is a movement, 


that it has significance, that it is something seriously de- 
serving the attention of students of the contemporary 
evolution of the American race, no one can doubt who has 
seen otherwise sensible men wax enthusiastic over the 
humors of the Philistine apostle. That the apostle is 
presumably poking fun at his devotees, that his own en- 
joyment comes chiefly from observing the vagaries of 
which he is the designing source, there can be of course 
nu reasonable question. But the fact that he has dupes 
and devotees shows conclusively that there is a some- 
thing in the air,—humors in the racial system,—sadly in 
need of purging. The symptoms there come plainly to 
the surface in the sermons of Dr. Phil of Buffalo. 


A MOONSHINER’S SON. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 3887 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The poor whites of the Tennessee mountains do not 
often appear in story, but the life of the moonshiners, 
with their hidden distilleries and the bugle calls of 
warning at the approach of revenue officers, affords many 
dramatie incidents. The ‘‘Moonshiner’s Son,” unlike 
his desperate, lawless father, was a sturdy, hones! boy 
who strove to make good the bad name he _ inherited. 
He persevered through most discouraging hardships, and 
at the end of the story we see him established in a suc- 
cessful business in a large city. It is a bright, whole- 
some story, and its moral tone is not obtrusive. 


American Book Company. New York, publish “A 
Primary Arithmetie”’ for second, third, fourth 
grades from the pen of A. R. Hornbrook of Evansville, 
Ind. Cloth. 253 pp. It is an interesting presentation 
of number teaching. The aim of the author is to give 
the child independence of thought in seeing the relations 
of numbers, and expertness in dealing with them, and 
this end is attained. The concrete is the initial feature 
of every step. It is assumed that the first year’s work 
has been well done and upon this fundamental knowl- 
edge and activity this book is builded. By its use the 
pupil is prepared for the profitable study of a written 
arithmetic. There is much to command at every step 
of the advance, and we see nothing to condemn or from 
which to withhold approval. 


G. P. Putnam’s matchless ‘‘Half Moon Series,’’ edited 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carrington Royce, Ruth 
Putnam, and Eva Palmer Brownell, is bringing out some 
delightful little pamphlet monographs, at ten cents an is- 
sue, or $1.00 a year. Among the recent numbers are: 
“The Doctor in Old New York,” by F. H. Bosworth, M. 
1).; “Early Schools and Schoolmasters of New Amster- 
dam,” by Fmma Van Vechter; and “Origin of Breuck- 
elen,” by Harrington Putnam. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘Spiritual Consciousness.”’ By Frank H. Sprague. Wollaston 
Mass.: F. H. Sprague. 

Lyrics of the Revolution.”” By Rev. Edward C, Jones. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

The Century—May to October, 1898; St. Nicholas for 1897--98 (2 
vols.). New York: The Century Company. 

‘“*Altes and Neues.” By Karl Seeligmann. Price, 45 cents.—— 
‘Seed Dispersal.”’” By W.J. Beal. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of Foreign Countries.” By 
Kdward 8S. Holden, ‘Uncle Robert's Geography: Play-Time and 
Seed-Time.”” By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*Harvard University Catalogue, 1893--799."". Cambridge: Published 
by the University. 

‘Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher Arithmetic.” By 
Ernest L. Thurston. Price, 42 cents. —‘ The Art of Accounts.” By 
Marshall P. Hall. Price,80 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“Vale Verses’ Compiled by Charles Edmund Merrill, Jr. Price, 
$125. New Vork: Maynard, Merrill, & Co, 

‘*United States History in Elementary Schools.” By L. L. W. 


Wilson. Pric>. °0 cents. —Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,” ‘* Kubla 
Khan,”? and Christabel.”” Edited by Tuley Francis Huntington. 
Price, 25 certs, ——** Angel’s Wings.” By Edward Carpenter. Price, 


$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Volume 


Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY .. FOUR AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


For Young 
American 
Readers. 


Four American 
Naval Heroes. 


CAPTAIN PAUL JONES 
and Our Navy of 17706. 


COMMODORE PERRY 

and Our Navy of 1814. 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 

and Our Navy of 1862. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 
and Our Navy of 1808. 


iy MABEL BORTON BEEBE, 
With an Introduction by DR. BALDWIN 


50 Cents. 


Copiously Hlustrated, 
Cloth Bound. Price, 


= OUR AMERICAN is not simply a 
NAVAL HEROES” sketch of the lives 
of those named in the title page, but is also 
a delightfully written history of our Navy 
from its beginning to the present day. The 
volume contains more than fifty illustrations, 
including portraits of the le»ding actors in 
these historic scenes and events, and pic- 
tures of some of our famous naval vessels. 
The Introduction, by Dr. James Baldwin, js an 
admirable sketch of our Navy, with explan- 
ations of naval terms, and illustrations of 
the growth of our Navy from the Box 
Hlomme Richard to the Oregon. 


Other volumes of the ‘‘FOUR GREAT AMERICANS” Series in press. 
Liberal terms for supplies to schools. . . . Correspondence invited. 


WERNER 
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The Macmillan Company’s 


LATEST BOOKS. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English Classics. 


Levanteen, each 25 cents. 


PROF. LEWIS F. MOTT, College of the City of New York: “The notes appear to be careful, thorough, accurate, and sufficient, and the introductory 


remarks judicious. 


price, ought to make these volumes highly desirable. 


ought not to be neglected.” 


Your edition ts the 
neatest that has yet 
come to my notice. 
Principal CHARLES W, 
EvANs, Elmira, N. Y. 


MACBETH. 


POPE’S ILIAD. 


COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. 


It would be difficult to praise too highly the beauty of form which you have given to the series. 
The use of well made and attractive books is certainly an element in the pupil's literary education which 


NOW READY: 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 

MACAULAY’'S ESSAY ON ADDISON. By C. W. Frencu, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
THE PRINCESS. 
By C. W. FrEnNcH, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
By T. F. Huntincron, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 


By W. FarRAND, Associate Master, Newark Academy, N. J. 


By ALBERT SmytuH, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


This, together with the exceedingly low 


** Your beautiful edition 
of Macaulay’s Essay 


on Milton is @ gem.” 


Superintendent C. L, 


WILSON’S BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


_ History Reader for Elementary Schools. 


Nature Study Manual. 


For teachers only..... 


Nature Study Reader. 


Second and third year 


First Nature Reader. 
First year work 


o 9 Five Parts. Each, 20 cents. Single volume 
‘| have given ita thorough examination, and am delighted with it.” 
History for Elementary Schools: Manual. 


Bailey’s Lessons With Plants. 


12mo, Half Leather, 


Which Method | 


| 
do you prefer? 


“ Hach Plant a 


” 
Living Creature. 


“ Progressive. 


“An Ideal Book.” 


McLellan 


Price, $1.10. 


There are two ways of looking at nature. The o/d way, which you have 
found so unsatisfactory, was to classify everything —to consider leaves, 
roots, and whole plants as formal herbarium specimens, forgetting that 
each had its own story of growth and development, struggle and success to 
tell. Nothing stifles a natural love for plants more effectually than that 
old way. 

The new way is to watch the life of every growing thing, to look upon 
each plant as a living creature whose life is a story as fascinating as the 
story of any favorite hero, ‘“ Lessons with Plants” is a book of stories, or 
rather a book of plays, for we can see each chapter acted out, if we take the 
trouble to /ook at the actors. It is’ a book, too, that helps any one to read 
Nature’s stories for himself. 

You want to keep abreast of the nature-study movement; so do all pro- 
gressive, earnest teachers. Why not lay aside the old, systematic, formal, 
cut-and dried method, and take that which is free, natural, and informal. 

Bailey’s “ Lessons with Plants” has life in it. Itis a book to awaken 
in every pupil the impulse to study things and real life. It is an ideal 
book, and in method and matter fuinishes the strongest kind of stimulus to 
a true and living interest in plant life. 

— Miss Mary Rowers, Cornell Agric. College. 


and Ames’ 


BAILEY’S FIRST LESSONS WITH PLANTS. 


r2mo, cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


The Old or 


Hunt, Clinton, Mass. 


the New? 


fi elps lo 


interpret Nature. 


Discards 


formal methods. 


“Awakens an 


impulse to study. 


Series of Arithmetics. 


Based on McLELLAN and DEWEY’S ‘: Psychology of Number.”’ 


Price. 60 ets. 


Public School. 


Primary Arithmetic. Price, 39 cts. Primary Arithmetic. 


Special Features of Public School Arithmetic. 


Teachers’ Ed. Price, 50 ets. 


The treatment of the subject is in strict line with the idea of 


number as measurement. 

This true idea of number running through the whole work es- 
tablishes the unity of the whole. 

Fractions are divested of their traditional difficulty by being 
placed in their true relation to integers. 


Great care has been taken in selecting and grading the ex- 
amples. 
This treatment of the subject will prove a good preparation 
for algebra. 
The Teachers’ Edition 
Contains all needed answers to problems, suggestions for first 
grade work, illustrative lessons, and many suggestions as to methods. 


Tarr’s Physical 


Geographies 


Present the subject in a thoroughly setentific manner. 


First Book in Physicai Geography. 


gth Grade Grammar, or first year in High School 


Elementary Geology. . 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ave. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORkt: 66 Fifth 


Elementary Physical Geography. 


BOSTON: Tremont Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$ .60 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsfor@s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicfne seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

OLDTOWN. The Penobscot tribe of In- 
dians has elected and inaugurated Joseph 
Francis governor and John Saul lieuten- 
ant-governor, and Sebat Shea representa- 
tive to the legislature, all the officers 
being members of the tribe. The officers 
were much pleased to have had M. Cham- 
berlain, secretary of the Lawrence scien- 
tific school of Harvard University, as a 
guest of the ceremonies. It is an inter- 
esting fact that, on inquiry by Mr. Cham- 
berlain what they would have him do for 
them, the answer was, Give us some 
books. He gave them $200 to purchase 
the books wanted. 


VERMONT. 

Professor C. H. Wheeler of Groveland, 
Mass., formerly principal of the North 
Bennington graded schools, and Miss 
Maude Wheeler of Bennington were mar- 
ried recently. 

The University of Vermont has an en- 
rollment of 554 students, distributed as 
follows: Classical, 82; literary-scientific, 
77: engineering, 70; chemical, 35; agri- 
cultural, 24; unclassed, 4; medical, 210; 
dairy, 52. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The thirtieth meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association will be 
held in Boston February 17. The fore- 


JOURNALISM | 
AND AUTHORSHIP. 


Short, practical course, taught by 
writers ‘in harness.” 
Leasons By Mail. No Time Lost. 
Terms Easy. Address No Advance Fees. 


P. O. Lock Box, 1665, NEw York, N. Y. 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 
an AND COMPOSITIONS, Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 
other teachers M. FE. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 
Manufactory 


A. W. FABER, 


THE ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 
A, W. Faber's Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A. W. Faber's Round Gilt and Hexa jon Gilt Lead 
Pencils, 
A. W. Faber's English Drawing Pencils, 12 crades 
A. W, Faber's School Pencils, 5 grades. 
Also many new lines. 
Rubber Erasers. Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates, and 
Slate Pencils. 
A. W. Faber's Calculating Rulers. 
A. W. Faber’s Rubber-Tipped Lead Pencils. 
Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 
t are initialed W.” before the 
tered trude mark in the United Staten 


78 Reade St., . . New York. 


noon’s session will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of “State Aid for the Public 


Schools.” The topic for the afternoon’s 
meeting is, ‘Practical Psychology for 
Teachers.” 

BOSTON. The new city free lecture 


course started off grandly last week with 
a lecture on “Imperialism” by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart. It was a great 
audience and a fine lecture. Lyman 
Abbott and Felix Adler are in this course 
——William M. Newton, sub-master of 
the Warren school, Boston, died suddenly 
of blood poisoning on January 11, and 
will be succeeded by Henry C. Parker. 
Mr. Newton was a resident of Somerville, 
was but thirty-two years of age, and had 
taken high rank among the sub-masters. 
Mr. Parker, who is transferred from the 
Dwight school, is one of the most promi- 
nent of the voung men in the city, having 
had successful experience as the princ'pal 
of two large suburban schools before com- 
ing to Boston. Both are graduates of the 
Bridvewater normal school ——The Agso- 
ciated Alumnae of Vassar College, the Ros- 
ton branch, the oldest organization of its 
kind in the country, attended the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting January 6 at the 
Hotel Brunswick Twoscore members 
and guests were in attendance. Mrs. 5S. A. 
Shannon of Newton presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Mrs. Carl Barnes of 
Providence was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Mrs. Ellen A. Richards of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
delivered an address.——---The first annual 
banquet of the class of ’98. Boston College, 
was held recently at the American house. 
The vice-president of the class, Timothy 
J. Ahern, made a speech. Maurice F. 
Flynn was toastmaster. The guests were 
the Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., and 
Edward McNamee, William Kelly, and 
George Colpoys 

Tohn C. Anthony is the new superin- 
tendent of the Rainsford reform school 
in place of Mr. Parkins, who for three 
vears has been in charge, but recently re- 
signed. He was graduted from Brown 
University with the class of ’95, and has 
had successful experience as manager and 
teacher in other responsible positions. 

The state census shows that there is 
invested in school building $55,389,236. 
The total number of publie school build- 
ings in the Bay state is 3,395. Five nor- 
mal schools for general instruction; nine 


buildings, aggregate value $1,012,100 
The total number of county and state 
school buildings is twenty-two: value, 


$1,425,389. The total number of school 
bnildings occupied by private schools is 
746. Besides these school buildings, there 
are 395 hired rooms. The value of school 
property in the aggregate is $1,944,821. 

G. L. Murdock, principal of the Hale 
high school in Stow for several years, has 
resigned for a more lucrative position at 
New Haven, Conn. 

FITCHBURG. The school committee 
propose the erection of a new ten-room 
school building; and advise the erection of 
it upon the grounds of the normal school 
provided the state will erect, equip, and 
care for said building if the city will con- 
tribute $20,900 for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the same. In that 
case the training school work would prob- 
ably be concentrated in this new building. 

—~The school committee is also consid- 
ering the advisability of introducing a 
plan for children’s savings being encour- 
aged and received on deposit, aid being 
rendered by the Benevolent Union of the 
city, the originator of the enterprise. 

CHARLESTOWN. The Charlestown 
high school alumni association met Janu- 
ary 5 to celebrate the fifty-first anniver- 
sary of the school, about two hundred 
being in attendance. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard University is 
a city in itself, as shown by its catalogue 
just published. Its community numbers 
5,575 students and officers. This number 
includes the college proper, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and the university, with all its de- 


Prepared only by LR 
If not found at e 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure 


Every once in a while 
the newspapers 
tell of some once 
beautiful woman 
who been 
consigned to an 
asylum, because 
physical weak- 
ness drove her 
to #ek tempo- 
rary strength in 
the alcholic mix- 
tures that are 
found on many 
women’s toilet 
tables, 

The story is an 
old, but ever- 
new one. A 
woman finds 
herself suffering 
ar\ \ from weakness, 

be nervousness, de- 

spondency and 
irritability. She cannot divine the cause, 
and her family physician seems equally at 
loss. <A friend who suffers in the same way 
tells her that a wee drop of cologne, brandy 
drops, ale, beer, malt-extracts’’ or other 
stimulant will give temporary relief. And 
that is the beginning that ends in a mad- 
house. The woman who suffers from the 
symptoms described may safely infer that 
there exists disease or at least weakuess of 
the delicate organs that constitute her a 
woman. Dr. Pierce’s ~, Bs 
Favorite Prescription, OG 
which contains no 7} 
alcohol or other stimu- |. 
lant to inebriate, will 
promptly put things | ey 
right, and make her 4 
strong and healthy in 
a womanly way. It 
does away with neces- 
sity for obnoxious ex- 
aminations and local treatment. It cures 
in the privacy of the home. It gives vigor 
and virility to the organs upon which de- 
pends the perpetuation of the human race. 

Mrs. H. A. Alsbrook, of Austin, Lonoke Co., 
Ark., writes: ‘After five months of great suf- 
fering I write this for the benefit of other suf- 
ferers from the same affliction. I doctored with 
our family physician without any good result, so 
my husband urged me to try Dr. Pierce's medi- 
cines—which I did, with wonderful results I 
am completely cured. I took four bottles of 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription, four of his 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and two vials of his 
‘Pleasant Pellets.’ 

Constipation kills slowly. 
Pleasant Pellets cure quickly. 


Women Wrecks. 


Dr. Pterce’s 


A totai gain of nearly 100 
There are 524,700 volumes 

The scholarship fund 
number of scholar- 
ships available 206. The new catalogue 
for ’98-"99 contains 685 pages of closely 
printed matter. The present number of 
students in Harvard University and pro- 
fessional schools is now 3,879, of which 
1,527 are new. This is a gain of 101 over 
last year. The total number of students 
in the arts and sciences is 2,579—gain of 
107—and new students 1,022; and in the 
professional schools 1,300—loss 6—and 
new students 505. In Radcliffe 409 stu- 
dents are enrolled, of whom 158 are new, 
and the gain over last vear twelve. The 
total university influence is 5,300 
‘QUINCY. Hon. Henry of Penn- 
svivania gave great satisfection recently 
by an enthusiastic profess‘onal address. 
Superintendent H. W. Lull has had about 
all the popular educational lecturers in the 
teachers’ course. —— At the first meeting 
of the school board, Charles H. Porter was 
chosen chairman, and Superintendent 
Lull was re-elected at a salary of $2,500, 
and also as secretary of the board. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The president of the board of education 
in Bridgeport has written Mayor Taylor 
and board of aldermen the following 
note: “Gentlemen: As president of the 
board of education of this city, I would 
respectfully suggest to your honorable 
body the propriety of your asking from 
the next general assembly of the state 
authority to issue $159,000 of school 
bonds, the avails thereof to be expended 
by the board of education in the procur- 


partments. 
over last year. 

in the library. 
amounts to $44,275; 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 


It gives active brain 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES #& a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago, 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 West 25th St., New York 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


the best remedy known for coid sad, sore 
It does not contain cocaine, Morphine, nor narcotic ‘of any 


By mail 50 cents. 


ing of sites and the erection of school 
buildings.” 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The number of children 
attending school in the state the past year 
was 1,168,994, under the instruction of 
25,851 teachers. ‘To support these schools 
cost $29,575,938.—-—_The injunction granted 
by Judge Lacombe of the Urited States 
circuit court restraining the executors of 
the late Daniel B. Fayerweather from 
paying over any moneys to the several in- 
stitutions made benefc‘aries has been 
vacated, leaving the executors free to dis- 
pose of about $3,000,000 bequeathed to 
some twenty colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The School- 
masters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity held its eighty-eighth regular 
meeting January 14, 1899. F. G. Ireland 
read an interesting paper on “Written 
Examinations as a Test of Fitness.” 

ITHACA. P. T. Dodge, a patent attor- 
ney in New York City and of Washington. 
has presented to Cornell University the 
original Paige typesetting machine, the 
only one of its kind ever built. It was 
constructed at a cost of nearly $2,000,000, 
and consists of over 19,000 parts. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Early in the fall several 
students in Princeton University were in- 
definitely suspended for hazing. It is now 
announced that they will be restored by 
the faculty with the expectation that the 
student body will forever prevent a repeti- 
tion of his disgraceful practice.—— 
George A. Armour of the class of ’77 has 
given $10,000 to Princeton University to 
found a classical department in the uni- 
versitv library. For the next three years 
he will give $2,700 annually for the further 
support of the department. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. Ata recent conference 
over Indian Territory problems, it was de- 
cided to establish a complete school sys- 
tem in the territory. A superintendent of 
schools will be appointed, and a system 
of thorough education begun. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Harper an- 
nounced at the sixty-seventh convocation 
of the university that the gifts received 
recently by the institution azgregate $403,- 
000, in money and land.——Chicago Uni- 
versity has received $400,000 of new en- 
dowments..——The Edueitional Commis- 
sion has reported its bill of Chicago’s edu- 
cational ideals.——A parental school law 
has been drafted.—G. & C. Merriam, 
publishers of Webster’s dictionaries, have 
sued John E. Potter & Co. of this city, 
claiming, it is said, $10,000 damages for 
their imitation of the Merriam trademark, 
and otherwise infringing upon their ex- 
clusive right to publish Webster’s diction- 


aries. The school expenditure of the 
city in 1898 was $8,084,056. Of this, sala- 
ries were $4,101,125.——The proposition 


to rule out married women as teachers 
meets with vigorous opposition. 
SPRINGFIELD. The biennial report of 
the superintendent of instruction for 
"96-98 will soon be published. It will 
show an increase in the number of pupils 
enrolled and in attendance upon the pub- 
lic schools, an inerease of expenditures 
for public school purposes, and in the 
number of volumes in distriet libraries. 
that are very gratifying. The permanent 
productive school funds of the state were 
in ‘98 $15,479,457. This does not include 
the State University.——It is officially an- 
nounced at the office of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction that ex- 
aminations for life and five-year teachers’ 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
tcgether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful.- It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, I’. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
Sold by druggists. 75 centa. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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certificates will be held on the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth of August at Chi- 


cago, Freeport, Peoria, Springfield, 
Urbana, Effingham, and Carbondale. 
IOWA. 


The meeting of the State Association 
was in all respects a_ success. The 
weather was fine. There were about 1,100 
teachers enrolled, and the machinery 
moved off like clockwork. KF. H. Bool- 
good, superintendent of Fayette county, 
was chosen president for the coming year. 
Wednesday morning the principal ad- 
dress was by President Seerley of the 
state normal school. He took for his sub- 
ject “Do the schools meet the reasonable 
demands of the people?” Inthe afternoon 
the Round Tables and section mee.ings 
made his address the main object of dis- 
cussion. By this means the main points 
of the address were brought to the atten- 
tion of the teachers as they could not have 
been in any other way. Wednesday even- 
ing Dr. A. F. Nightingale of Chicago lec- 
tured on Wendell Phillips. The governor 
of the state was also present and made an 
address. Thursday afternoon’ Hon. 
Lafayette Young of Des Moines gave his 
experience in Cuba, in his lecture entitled 
“With Shafter in Cuba.” Thursday even- 
ing Dr. Emil G. Hersch spoke on ‘The 
Teacher and the Patriot.’’ The paper be- 
fore the Educational Council, which ex- 
cited the main discussion, was by A. B. 
Warner of Missouri Valley, ‘‘Whall shall 
be done with incorrigible and neglected 
children?” 

The advanced sheets of the biennial re- 
port of the state department are just out. 
They indicate a very healthy growth in 
educational matters. The total amount 
expended for schools during 1898 was 
$8,451,497, of which $5,315,157 was for 
teachers’ salaries; $60,000 was expended 
on normal institutes, in which nearly 21,- 
000 teachers were enrolled. It requires 
18,387 teechers to meet the needs of the 
school. The average monthly compensa- 
tion for female teachers is $31.45, and 
males $37.10. There are 727,456 children 
of school age in the state, of which num- 
ber nearly 549,000 were enrolled in the 
schools. The schoolhouses in the state 
are valued at $16,799,063. 

MT. VERNON. Dr. Carl Evans Boyd 
of Chicago University has become profes- 
sor of the college at this place. He will 
be professor of history and political sci- 
ence. He has been assistant in the same 
department at Chicago. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. At the State Teachers’ 
Association recently held in this city 
resolutions were adopted favoring the ap- 
propriation of all fines to library purpo:es, 
indorsing the continuous session of siate 
normal schools, advocating spelling re- 
form, recommending the election of mem- 
bers of the state board of education at the 
spring elections, favoring the repeal of 
the Graham-Forsyth uniform text-book 
law, and urging the enactment of a com- 
pulsory free text-book law. 

Professor James A. Craig of the Univer- 
sity of M'chigan has spent three summers 
in the British museum studying the astro- 
logical-astronomical tablets of Kujund- 
jik (Nineveh) collection, known as the il- 
lumination of Bel. This is the most im- 
portant of unedited texts in any museum. 
His manuscript is already in press, and 
will shortly appear. Two volumes are al- 
ready published. 

The number of women in the various 
departments of the Michigan University 
last year was 673. Of these, 589 were in 
the literary department. This is twenty- 
six more than were present the year pre- 
vious. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Koss, Morris. 

ST. PAUL. State Superintendent W. 
W. Pendergast was recently elected presi- 
dent of the State Horticultural Society. 
-—_—At a recent meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers in St. Paul, they pledged 
their support and that of their churches 


to Macalester College.——At the recent 
meeting of the Douglas School Union, 


Professor G. Weitbrecht of the Mechanic 
Arts high school delivered an address 
upon “Manual Training,” in which he ex- 
plained the work of his high school to the 
citizens of the sixth ward.———Principal S. 
A. Farnsworth of the Cleveland high 
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A. 
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New Wear! 


“ Holden System for Preserving Books” 


In order to Increase the Life of the Text Books! 
CLEANLINESS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


And 


PROMOTE 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


school has formally announced himself a 
candidate for superintendent of public in- 
struction—the oftice being in the gift of 
the new governor. Superintendent Pen- 
dergast has stated that the Agricultural 
school will open in January with 445 
pupils.——-The School Union, a strong 
organization of the school patrons in the 
city, have dec.ded to co-operate with the 
board of education in securing special 
legislation to relieve the financial stress 
of the school system.——The teachers of 
the Twin Cities have agreed upon a bill 
for pensions, practically embracing the 
conditions already reported in this col- 
umn; it will be presented at the coming 
legislature, and every effort made to have 
it passed. The cities effected by it would 
be St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Still- 
water, Mankato, Winona, Owatonna. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The teachers of this 
city are now discussing very seriously the 
idea of pensions for teachers. Over 8v0 of 
them met a few days ago and listened to 


a paper by Miss L. C. Flint of the St. 
Paul teachers’ pension committee upon 
the needs of a pension for teachers. The 


St. Paul idea is to have the controller in 
every Minnesota city having more than 
50,000 population assess each teacher one 
per cent. of her or his salary each month, 
and from these assessments, after the law 
has been in force five years, pay pensions 
to teachers who retire with twenty years 
of service to their credit. This is the plan 
in force now in Illinois, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, and Pennsylvania, they say, and 
similar arrangements have been made in 
Vassar, Yale, and other colleges. One no- 
ticeable feature in this method is that the 
teachers tax themselves, and the politi- 
cians cannot cry “class legislation’? when 
the bill appears in the legislature—and 
some newspapers are already holding up 
that twitter. It has been urged that no 
one should be taxed against her tonsent, 
But Miss Flint says that the majority 
shoulda rule, just as they do in the other 
affairs of our civil life—road taxes, for in- 
stance. She also enumerated the follow- 
ing cities as having some system of pen- 
sion for its teachers: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Detroit, Rock Island, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, Trenton, 


Washington, Boston, St. Louis, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, Providence, Toledo, 


and Omaha. Principal S. A. Farnsworth 
of the Cleveland high school, St. Paul, is 
chairman of the St. Paul committee on the 
subject. 

ST. CLOUD. Superintendent S. S. Parr 
addressed the first meeting of the newly- 
organized pedagogical society of the uni- 
versity in a paper, ‘“‘Parallelism Between 
the Development of the Individual and the 
Race.” 

MARSHALL. The board of education 
are asking bids for a $35,000 high school, 
that will be most modern in every .par- 
ticular, to replace the building recently 
burned. 

NORTHFIELD. Dr. George H. Allen 
has been chosen to take the chair of his- 
tory at Carleton College made vacant by 
Professor Cooper’s election as president 
of the Mankato state normal. Dr. Allen 
graduated at Carleton in 1891; took the 
degree of A. B. from Harvard and Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1896. 
Ife has been at Mount Vernon, Ia., as pro- 
fessor of political economy and history in 
the college there. 

FERGUS FALLS. .- County Superin- 
tendent of Schools A. E. Fritz has ap- 
pointed as his assistant Principal U. S. G. 
Henry of Perham. Mr. Henry is one of 
the best of the graded school principals 
in the state 


PINE CITY. Principal J. W. Parks has 


resigned his position, giving as his reason 
that he has had to teach nineteen classes 
daily for the past four months. 

MOORHEAD. President L. C. Lord of 
the state normal school has been elected 
to the presidency of the normal at 
Charleston, Ill.; he has accepted, but will 
not take charge till September, 1899. 
And thus Minnesota loses another of her 
best men. 

WINDOM. County Superintendent I. I. 
Bargen of Cottonwood county declined a 
re-election, and his teachers, as a token 
of the high esteem they have for him, re- 
cently presented him with a handsome 
gold watch. 

Through a recent decision by the secre- 
tary of the interior, the state claim for 
school allotments in the White Earth In- 
dian reservation is sustained, and the 
state is practically enriched to the extent 
of more than a million dollars in school 
lands. This matter has been pending for 
a long time, and, in bringing it to a satis- 
factory conclusion, Secretary Bliss has re- 
versed the department’s decisions in a 
long line of rulings. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
regents of the University of Minnesota to 
award to thoroughly-qualified students of 
the dairy school connected with the state 
agricultural school a diploma, under the 
seal of the university. Whether the de- 
gree of B. D.—Bachelors of Dairying—will 
be conferred on these scientifically-edu- 
eated butter-makers, Professor T. L. 
Haccker, the professor of dairy husbandry, 
does not specify in his announcement. 
Put it is a fact worth noting that, since 
the establishing of this dairy school in 
1892, the state of Minnesota has ‘made 
wonderful progress in the development of 
the dairy industry. Every year since that 
date there have gone forth from the agri- 
cultural school from fifty to 100 students 
who are not only thoroughly trained ‘n 
the art of butter and cheese making, and 
testing and grading milk, but who a!so 
have a general understanding of the scien- 
tific principles governing the ripening and 
churning of cream, the economical firing 
and running of engines, the best methods 
of feeding and selecting dairy cows, the 


formulation of balanced rations, and the 
rearing of dairy calves. These young 
men, with their sctentific knowledge and 
their superior skill, have taken charge of 
the principal creameries and factories in 
the state, and have done much toward 
raising the standard of Minnesota butter- 
makers to the high rank which they now 
held in the craft. Thus is education in 
this state specialized to meet the wants of 
a great agricultural community. 


GOING ) On a Bicycle Trip? 
ABROAD } send for small book, “ Bicycling 
Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 10 cts. 1n stamps. 

F, O. HOUGHTON, Consul (Cyclists’ Touring 
Club of England), Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 


Techers Wanted 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1899, 


contains the first of an important series of educational papers by PROFESSOR WILLIAM 


JAmes, of Harvard University. 


These will appear under the general title 


TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


The topics to be treated will be: 


(1) Impulses and Instincts, (2) Stimulus and Re- 


sponse, (3) Association, (4) Memory, (5) Attention, (6) Will. 


Professor James, in speaking of this series, says his aim has been “to simplify and 
inass the material and to do away with much which, as presented under the name of 


psychology, has only mystified the teachers to whom it has been addressed.” 


This series of articles, alone, should commend 
Additional announcements for 1899 are of a variety and interest greater than 


teacher. 
ever before. 


the Ad/antic to every intelligent 


A recent sample copy of the magazine, together with an illustrated prospectus for 


1899, will be sent on receipt of ten cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER: In order to 


introduce 


the Ad¢/antic to a large circle of 


new readers, the publishers announce that a trial subscription for three months will be 
sent on receipt of fifty cents, to any person whose name does not now appear upon the 


Atlantic subscription list. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a Year. 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jovRVvAL OF EDUCATION, Oct. 2th, Noy. l7th, 24th. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~—Harper’s Magazine for January has 
some very attractive and valuable special 
features: “The Naval Campaign of 1898 
in the West Indies,’ by Lieutenant S. A. 
Staunton; “Bismarck the Man and the 
Statesman,” by Charlton T. Lewis; “A 
Glimpse at Nubia, Miscalled the Soudan,” 
by Captain-T. C. S. Speedy, with illustra- 
tions; ‘The Sultan at Home,” by Sidney 
Whitman, F. R. G. S.; “The Naval Lessons 
of the War,” by H. W. Wilson, author of 
“Tron-clads in Action”; “Fifty Years of 
Francis Joseph,” by Sidney Brooks; 
“Brother Jonathan’s Colonies,” an his- 
torical account, by Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart; ““‘The Weakness of the Execu- 
tive Power in Democracy,” as illustrated 
in our late war, by Henry Loomis Nelson; 
and “The Love of Parson Lord,” a story, 
six illustrations, by Mary E. Wilkins. 
The number contains Part I. of William 
Dean Howells’ new serial, ‘‘Their Silver 
Wedding Journey,” with illustrations; 
IV. of Span o’ Life,” by William 
McLennan and J. N. Mellwraith, with il- 
lustrations; and “The Romance of Chinka- 
pin Castle,’ a story, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, with illustrations. The Drawer 
opens with a story by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and is illustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York, 
Franklin square: Harper & Brothers. 


—The interesting and well-illustrated 
handbook just issued by the authorities of 
Tufts College, under the title of ‘“Cata- 
logue,” contains a mass of information. 
In addition to matter usually found in 
catalogues, it contains a historfeal sketch 


of the institution from the beginning in 
1852. There have been twenty-seven in- 


structors in the college proper, exclusive 
of the divinity and medical schools, and 
the subjects have aggregateu 113, divided 
amony twenty-two departments. Besides 
the names of the faculty and students of 
the year, there is a list of degrees and 
honors conferred at the forty-second an- 
nual commencement. 

in the first issue of Harper's Weekly 
for 1899 appears the first installment of a 
serial by H. G. Wells, entitled ‘When the 
Sleeper Wakes.” Among other features is 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ 


an article on 
“Mosaics in the American Episcopal 
Church at Rome.” The article is illus- 


trated in a most attractive way from draw- 
ings of the mosaic work. The depart- 
ments of music and drama have been 
given more space, both in text and illus- 
tration. 


Geography, 
Richard E. 
Dodge of ‘Teachers’ College, New York 
city, enters upon its third year. This is 
one of the best special publications that 
has ever appeared. It has good con- 
tributors, is carefully edited and serves its 
constituency faithfully and ably. The 
Journal wishes it ever-increasing success. 


Journal of School 


edited 


The 


Lancaster, Pa., by 


5S. R. Crockett’s army of readers will 


be glad to learn that a new novel, ‘Kit 
Kennedy,” will be issued as a serial in 
Harper’s Bazar during 1899. “Kit Ken- 


nedy,” begun in the current issue, is in Mr. 
Crockett'’s best vein, and will rank among 
his most delightful essays in romantic 
fiction. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Vonthly Magazine tor January; terms. 
New York 
ige tor January ; 


Harper's 
$400 a year 
The Coming 
toston, 
Journal of the Franklin Institute 
terms, 00a year, Philade phia 
Werner's Mogazine tor January ; 


terms, $2 (0a year, 
for January; 


terns, $2.00 a 


year. New York 

Education for January; terms, $3.00 a year 
Boston 

The Sunitarian for January; terms $400 a 
year. New York. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 45.] 


MINNESOTA. 


The public schools of Marshall, under 


the supervision of Dr. Clarence M. Bou- 
telle, are admirably sustaining the excel- 
lent reputation they have _ attained 
throughout the state for thoroughness and 
efficiency. It is a rule of the Marshal! 
board of education to employ no local 
teachers, and to hire the very best that 
can be secured at the salaries offered. 

J. W. Brower of St. Paul has turned over 
his valuable collection of historical relics 
and prehistoric curios to the State Histori- 
cal Association. This rare collection con- 
sists of 10,000 pieces of stone, flint, copper, 
bone, and clay objects belonging to the 
three races of men who have been known 
to inhabit the American continent, 
namely, the prehistoric mound builders, 
the North American Indians, and the 
white men. Many of the articles have 
never been duplicated, and cannot be 
found even in the national museum at 
Washington. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst is abroad in the in- 
terest of the University of California at 
San Francisco Her plans are perfected, 
and will result in the entire re-building of 
the university. Mrs. Hearst’s benefac- 
tions are as wise as they are boundless, 
and she may be trusted to perfect and 
carry out her plans, with the assurance 
that the best results will be realized 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, J. C. PENTZER, Lincoln. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association was 
held in Lincoln December 26 to 29, in- 
clusive. The attendance was good, and 
the meeting was a successful one, the pro- 
gramme being unusually strong. The 
first session was held Tuesday evening, 
December 27, at which Superintendent J. 
F. Saylor of Lincoln gave the president’s 
address. Wednesday morning the Hon. 
Henry Sabin of lowa spoke on “A New 
Gospel of Education,” and Professor D. L. 
Kiehle of the University of Minnesota 
spoke on “The Old and the New in Educa- 
tion.’”” The seven sections into which the 
association is divided held sessions in the 
afternoon. In the evening Rabbi Hirsch 
of Chicago gave a very eloquent lecture on 
“The Teacher and the Patriot.’”” Thurs- 
day morning Miss Sarah C. Brooks of St. 


Paul, Minn., gave an excellent talk on 
“Art in the Schoolroom.” The sections 


. held meetings in the afternoon. Profes- 
sor Fordyce of the Wesleyan University 


= Learn to Stuff Birds! Learn Taxidermy: Learn 10-Uay 
i (DF E START! Because the work is 
BECAUSE SUCCESS IS GUARANTEED FROM THE + 
é pleasant as well as profitable. A collection of birds is both beautiful and valuable. Birds, = 
** animals, fish, reptiles, etc., may be preserved with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 
4 Boys, girls, men, and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expertin ¥, 
a one week. Mounted birds tind a ready sale; besides, you can make money teaching your oy 
& friends. Every school should havea collection of native birds and animals. ~ 
p TAXIDER is a compoune of wonderful embalming power. it is not necessary toskin % 
4 birds or animals when using Taxider, Birds, when mounted with Taxider, become as hardas 
@ stone, and will last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. No tools requiredexcept {, 
@ those that every one has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 30 birds the size of a quail, 4 
& with full instructions for mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for & 
3%, rugs,etc. Price, #1.00. 
SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS. we 
3, TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 9, 1898. — Mr. F. L. ACKLEY: I received the box of Taxider some time ago. 3, 
*f It works fine. I have just finished mounting a beautiful swan. I havealready a nice collection of 
*° birds, and a class of seven boys. ft is really wonderful how it works. The very first bird I mounted yY 
* Wwasasuceess, Please find enclosed money order for one dozen boxes. Please rush, as lam in quite Y 
« hurry. Thanking you for past favors, 
I remain truly yours, J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash. 
= I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are having success. Send fora z 
%° box to-day. You can learn in one hour. Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. ¢ 
*¢ Liberal discounts to agents. TAXIDER 18 manufactured by > 4 
5 F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, Ia., U.S.A. ¢ 
ee 


was elected president for the next year. 

Chadron Academy, one of the promising 
young institutions of Nebraska in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of the state, is 
the only institution of learning Nhigher 
than the public schools in a region of 
twenty-one counties, having an area of 
28,000 square miles. It has opened its fall 
session with a large attendance. The 
academy was established by the Congrega- 
tional Education Scciety. 

NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS. The normal school is in 
a flourishing condition. There are already 
160 students. There are also 250 pupils in 
the model school, and 100 in the practice 
school. The immediate success of the 
school is a great surprise to those people 
who did not know what a hold such an 
institution has upon the community. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

TUSKEEGEE. Mrs. C. P. Huntington 
of New York has donated anew girls’ dor- 
mitory to the Tuskeegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. President Booker T. 
Washington has recently presented the 
cause of the institution at Quincey and in 
the Old South church, Boston, before large 
audiences. His method of solving the 
race problem is to educate the negro on the 
same plane as the white man. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

There have been several changes in the 
city schools during the past few months. 
C, A. Graeser resigned his place assuperin- 
tendent at Bennettsville, to accept the 
chair of languages in the Charleston high 
school. He was succeeded at Bennetts- 
ville by Mr Toms of North Carolina 

Gist Gee, who was principal of one of 
the schools at Marion, resigned his place 
to accept the chair of natural sciences in 
the Columbia Female College. 

We have to record the death of Profes- 
sor W. J. Helms, who for several years 


has filled the chair of English at the Co- 
lumbia Female College. He leaves behind 
him alarge number of friends and ad- 
mirers, who knew and valued him. Miss 
Nellie Chapman fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of Professor Helms. Miss 
Chapman is well known throughout the 
state, having been identified with the sum- 
mer institutes for a number of years. 

Professor Charles B. Smith, who for 
some vears has been the financial agent 
of Wofford College, has resigned. 

The Superintendents’ Association of 
South Carolina has just closed a most suc- 
cessful and profitable session in Colum- 
bia. There were present nearly every 
prominent superintendent in the _ state. 
This body was perhaps the most intelli- 
gent body of educators ever gathered in 
this state. C. A. Graeser, former superin- 
tendent at Darlington, presided over the 
meeting. All discussions were strictly in- 
formal. The meetings were held in the 
office of City Superintendent Dreher. of 
Columbia. 


THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads. Through Wagner buffet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meal stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvements. Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class tickets. 
For information, call on any ticket agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 


W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 
road, 258 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. jan19-6t 


HELPS FOR THE 


Celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Stencils for Washington’s Birthday. 


Schoolroom Exercises 


For Washington’s Birthday. 


By Ella M. Powers. Paper. 


Price, 


20 cents. A charm- inches. 


ing collection of Recitations, Dialogues, and Exercises for 


the celebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


the exercises contained in the books are the following- 
The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exer 
cise, Daughters of the Regiment 
Libérty’s Call, Washington’s Life, ete., ete. 


Exercises on the American Flag. | 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


of these exercises are appropriate for the celebration of 


Washington’s Birthday. 


How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday, 


And other special days, by Professor John A. Shedd and 
Provides full and complete 
programs for Washington's, Lincoln's. Longfellow’s, 
Lowell's Birthdays, and for all the Holidays. and Birth- 
The programs are suited to any 


others. Price, 25 cents. 


days of noted 


school. 


Special Offer. 


‘* Washington’s Birthday” Stencils | 


men. 


New England Publ 


3 Somerset Street, - - - - 


Price, 25 cents. 


Or 


Amon: Washington 


Size, 5-ct. stencils, 


18x24 inches; 10-ct. stencils, 24x56 


A series of Specially Attractive Pictures. illustrating 
the Life of Washington. 


Receiving Inst: uctions from his Mother.. 5 cents 


Washington and His Hatchet............ 

toric xer | Washington as Surveyor..... 
Drill, Pilgrim Play, Washington as Commander-in-Chief......... ieee we 
Surrender of Cornwallis....... * 

Washington as President................... 

Price? 20 cents. All The Family at Mt. * 

Plag and Liberty Bells. 

Soild separately at prices given, or all for............. 60 * 


and 


Monument. 


Address 


ishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


cts.), all for 50 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. 
Washington on Horse, 


cents. Portrait of Washington, 
Washington’s Tomb, Washington's 


w e will send to any address, postpaid, ‘“‘ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday ” (25 cts.) 
Schoolroom Exercises for Washington’s Birthday.” By Powers (20 cts ), and one ae 


Oe 


Jan. 19,1899. , 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. 
¥ale Verses........ Ce Ee Pe Te eee Merrill. Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,N.¥. $1.25 | o¢ fev 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher Arith- ability had better keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. To-day 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 42 there are prizes in the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,000 to 
Hall. “ “ ‘30 | 320,000 salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 a year. Large cities pay their 
6 Beal. Ginn & Co., Boston. superintendents from $4,000 to $7,000 a AS A BUSINES $3,000 to $5,000, bigh school principals 
05555455 Seeligmann. 45 year; normal school principals get from from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon, Albany 
Physical Geography.............cce.ses ce eeceeececees Davis. 6 “ 1.50 AC ade my pays its principal $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2,000. _In 
French Sight Reading................ ..sseeeeee ees Rogers. American Book Co., New York. _ .40 fact, it doesn’t take Much of a man to command $2,000 now; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 
‘Lyrics of the Revolution...........-.........see0-2-. Jones, Henry T. Coates & Co., N. Y. pane —— themselves for their work,and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may confi- 
Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of Foreign Coun- . ently look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change ? DiscRIMINATION in the hiring of 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. —— 80 that the best men have a chance to get to the How do they get there? FOR M N 
ey and Seed-Time....... ........ Parker and Helm, “ “ woe “ “ — | 4most always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes discrimination easy. t 
United States History in Elementary Schools...... Wilson. Macmition Co., Ta .30 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Coleridge’s Mariner, Kubla Khan, and 
CHristahel untington, “ “ “ 25 TEACHER 
ca Corrybeare. Dodd, Mead, & Cv.,** * 1.50 ILL. 
With Kitchener to Khartoum............. .....008. Steevens. a a a 1.50 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
Historical Tales— Spanish............000..0.seceeee. Morris. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.45 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
The Century Magazine ( May-October, 1898)....... —_ The Century Co., New York. a Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Harvard University The University. 
Spiritual Consciousness.............. Sprague, F. H. Sprague, Wollaston, Mass. 1.50 The Albert Central Music Matt, Chicago, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Carl Schnabel’s well-known ‘“Text- 
Book of Metallurgy’’ has been translated 
and edited by Professor Henry Louis of 
the Durham (England) College of Science, 
and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, in two volumes, fully illustrated. It 
is regarded as the most complete book on 
metallurgy that has been written. It 
gives very considerable attention to the 
work which has been done in the United 
States. The translator’s familiarity with 
his subject is some guarantee that the 
work has been put carefully into English. 

They publish also the first volume of 
“The Story of France’ by Thomas E. 
Watson. The complete work will be in 
two volumes, of which the first will em- 
brace the history of the French people 
from the settlement of the Gauls to the 
death of Louis XV. The second volume 
will take up the period between the death 
of Louis XV. and the consulate of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Mr. Watson’s .treat- 
ment of history is from a new and entirely 
modern point of view. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand C-ntrai Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. p 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


@ Rooms, #1 OO per Day and Upwards. 
42442022444 8224224204 


Teachers’ Agency... 


Fourteenth Year. 


MISCELLANY. 


Vacancies direct from Employers. 
Candidates personally recommended. 
Over 3,000 positions filled. 

Circulars free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Mrs. your name is the| B. F. CLARK 
same as your pap’s, Harry?” , 
Harry— “Yes'm.” TEACHERS’ 
Mrs. Naborly—‘‘How do you know when | 4@GE.WCW. 
your mamma calls whom she means?” ———— 
Harry—*“Oh, she always calls me kind 
of coaxing.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- Pullman Bldg. 
manent clientage among the 


Michigan avenue 
and Adams Street, 


Chicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AG ENCY and. 


a nd F @ R E t Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8, oF 


<a every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has! Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


been used over fifty years by mothers for 


their children while teething with perfect 


sims cane Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- | 3:3 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave. 


25 King St.. Wes 
480 Parrott Bldg., 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
New York. 1041 32d St., Washi: gton. 


t, Toronto. 4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


San Francisco. 


“Good-bye, professor,” said the sweet j 
girl graduate. I shall always remember Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


you kindly, for to you I am indebted for 
all I know.” 


“Say no more,” replied the professor. The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY pcg phn 


“Say no more. Such a trifle is not worthy 


of a thought, I assure you.’’—Ex. 
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Dodge’s Outlines of English History. 


This work, by S. S. Dover, of the Chicago Public Schools, is designed to aid teachers and 
students in the presentation, stady, or review of English History. It aims to place before its 
readers a clear, continuous, interesting, and suggestive outline of the social, political, intel- 
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168 pages. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 3d cents. 
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for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
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EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 
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urn, by Our original and simple 
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as inhigh schools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 

pupil.’ — NV. School Journal. 

Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographie In- 
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NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Somerset St.. Boston. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 
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Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
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ings, teaching,ete. ‘** Rainbow,” ** Radiant,” Edu- 
cational”? packages. Also in 4% gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authors’ 
ground principle, that where a iaethed aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
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